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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~ 


“LOOM and anxiety as regards the Balkan situation 
marked the earlier part of the week, but writing on 
Friday we are able to record that there seems a reason- 
able prospect of peace. We shall not attempt to disentangle 
the rumours and official statements, alleged telegrams from 
the front, and obvious war bulletins from the rear, as to 
this or that incident in the great seven days’ battle, or 
as to the numbers of killed and wounded—put by some 
statements as high as seventy thousand. All we can say 
for certain is that for the past seven days there has been 
heavy fighting all along the very long line of disputed 
frontier, that is to say, almost from the Augean up the 
valley of the Vardar river, till it reaches Novi Bazar and 
the Servian frontier. The object of the Bulgarians, who 
struck suddenly and struck hard, was to drive a wedge 
between Belgrade and the Servian and Greek armies, and by 
the instrument of the fait accompli to make the final negotia- 
tions, which all the disputants have admitted must take place, 
the better for Bulgaria. Accordingly Bulgaria attempted to 
invade Servia and that part of Macedonia in the possession of 
Servia in no fewer than five places, while at the same time a 
smaller Bulgarian army endeavoured to hold the Greeks in 
check in the neighbourhood of Seres. 











The Bulgarian stroke was a bold one, but it has failed, and 
failed because the Servians and the Greeks have shown a 
military strength and capacity much greater than was 
expected, and have, indeed, from the military point of view 
proved that there is little to choose between them and their 
enemy. What is the more remarkable is that the failure of 
Bulgaria’s sudden coup has not been due to the pressure of 
Roumania. Though that pressure has no doubt been strongly 
felt diplomatically, it has not been felt in the field, for the 
Bulgarians elected to run the risk of leaving their northern 
frontier entirely open, in the hope that they would have beaten 
the Servians and Greeks before the Roumanians had time to 
mobilize. But though the Roumanians have not helped the 
Servians and Greeks in arms, now that the Bulgarians have 
been defeated, Roumania’s mobilization and declaration of 
war will enormously increase the embarrassments of Bulgaria. 
The Balkan States have very little use for the words “ mercy” 
and “ magnanimity,” and we may be quite sure that Roumania 
will demand her pound of flesh. It is impossible to see how 
Bulgaria can escape the consequences of her rash attempt to 
take more than hershareof the territory conquered from Turkey. 


At the time of writing Bulgaria is said to have done the only 
wise thing possible. She has appealed to the Tsar for his 
mediation at Belgrade and Athens, and he has accepted the 
task. Happily Russia is in a specially good position to put 





pressure upon Roumania and to prevent her from further 
complicating matters by the serious invasion of Bulgaria. 
What is wanted now is that the Great Powers should insist 
upon a total cessation of hostilities in every part of the 
Balkans, and should warn all the States concerned that those 
who do not agree to such cessation will be worse off in the 
final settlement. 


When once hostilities have stopped, Russia can begin 
the task of drawing the frontier lines between Bulgaria 
and Servia and Bulgaria and Greece. In all probability 
the Vardar will be the dividing line. The Bulgarian 
frontier will end on the ridge of hills to the east of the 
valley. There will thus be no wedge of Bulgarian terri- 
tory between Servia and Greece, and the Servians will have 
free access to the Aigean. A more difficult problem will be 
to draw the frontier between Greece and Bulgaria. It may be 
presumed, however, that here the valley of the Struma, from 
its mouth on the gulf of Contessa up to the old Bulgarian 
frontier, will be the line taken. This will probably make 
Seres a Bulgarian frontier town. The drawing of the Bulgarian 
southern frontier line will no doubt present great difficulties 
but they should not prove insuperable. Even on these lines 
Bulgaria will get a splendid addition of territory, including, 
of course, the great city of Adrianople—territory which will 
stretch from the Black Sea to the A®gean and include some 
excellent ports. 


The strike on the Rand, which had its origin in a regulation 
affecting five underground mechanics, developed on Friday 
week to an alarming extent. The whole Reef became involved 
and otber trades were drawn in. The whole of that afternoon 
and evening there was almost continuous rioting in Jobannes- 
burg. The railway services were stopped, part of the railway 
station was burned, as well as some oflices of the Siar news- 
paper, valued at about £20,000. Looting, arson, and dynamiting 
were rampant, and the police and trcops were compelled to 
open fire on the crowds. The rioters included not only the 
strikers but the hooligan element. The casualties in the 
street fighting are estimated at two hundred and fifty, among 
whom were many killed. On Saturday martial law was pro- 
claimed, and Generals Botha and Smuts arrived to try to 
effect a settlement. Owing to their mediation the strike was 
declared at an end that night. A strong minority of strikers, 
who were indignant at the settlement, continued the rioting, 
but soon the general remorse at the loss of life was sufficient 
to restore quietness. 


The strike had a not unexpected effect upon the natives, 
who can seldom watch white men practising violence or 
disregarding the law in any way without trying to imitate 
them. Some thousands of natives in the mines declared 
themselves on strike, and wore red rosettes as the white 
strikers had done. They were under the false impression that 
the white men had struck for more pay, and had exacted it. 
By firmness and tact the native trouble was soon brought to 
an end, but it went far enough to suggest what might have 
happened if the anarchy in Johannesburg bad continued. 
Another day or two of general rioting would have made it 
quite impossible to control the natives, and when once they 
are out of hand the contagion of rebellion spreads far and 
wide like a prairie fire. In these circumstances it is difficult 
to hear with patience of the criticisms aimed at Lord Gladstone 
both in South Africa and at Westminster for sanctioning the 
use of Imperial troops. It is clear that the troops were net 
called in a moment too soon. The deplorable loss of life— 
many of the victims, no doubt, were innocent though over- 
curious persons—cannot alter that fact. 


The excellent new buildings of Bedford College for Women 
(University of London), in Regent's Park, were opened by the 
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Queen on Friday week. The change from the old dingy site 
in Baker Street is indeed remarkable. The new buildings, 
which were designed by Mr. Basil Champneys, stand in eight 
acres of their own ground, and are surrounded by the trees of 
the park, so that the college is as secluded as though it were 
in the country. In the residential wing there are rooms for 
eighty students. There are also three hundred and fifty 
day students. Lord Rosebery, Chancellor of the University of 
London, said that although the taxpayers had been extremely 
annoyed by encroachments on Regent’s Park, no objection had 
been raised to the grant of a site for so great and beneficent a 
purpose as that of Bedford College. If it was not the oldest, it 
was the most famous of all the women’s colleges in England. 


On Friday week the King visited the Royal Agricultural 
Show at Bristol. There was an enormous attendance, the 
King having chosen the first “shilling day” for his visit. 
In his reply to the address of the Lord Mayor the King spoke 
with appreciation of the introduction for the first time into 
the show of a section illustrating processes of agriculture 
practised in the British dominions. On Monday the King 
and Queen left London for Lancashire to stay with Lord and 
Lady Derby at Knowsley. The whole week has been spent 
in visiting the industrial districts south of a line from Black- 
pool to Colne, on the Yorkshire border. There have never 
been any Royal visits quite like these sympathetic and 
thorough examinations of the conditions under which the 
great industrial communities work. The glass, cotton, print- 
ing, and engineering industries were all seen, and the King 
and Queen took an evident pleasure in conversing with the 
people at work. It is apparently the intention of the King 
and Queen to acquire personal knowledge of every working 
district in the kingdom. Since last year South Wales, the 
West Riding, and the Potteries have all been visited. The 
work undertaken by the King and Queen is much harder 
physically and mentally than most people imagine, but it is 
work well worth doing. 


Last Saturday the King, accompanied by the Queen and 
Princess Mary, reviewed the two London divisions of the 
Territorial Force in Hyde Park. The King afterwards con- 
veyed to Sir A. E. Codrington, who was in command, his 
satisfaction with the steadiness of the troops on parade, and 
with the march past. The praise was no doubt thoroughly 
well deserved, but it is impossible for any Londoners to com- 
pliment themselves on the fact that there were fewer than 
15,000 men on the parade. Out of an establishment of 208 
companies, according to the account in the Times, only 147 
weak companies were present. The Duke of Connaught led 
the London Irish past “with a total strength behind him 
that would not have made two service companies.” It is to 
be remembered that a review by the King in Hyde Park is the 
most popular of all military shows. There is always a vast 
number of spectators. If in these circumstances London 
could put forward only 15,000 men—London with a popula- 
tion larger than the whole Bulgarian nation, which supports 
an army of 500,000—it is certain that the voluntary principle 
has ceased to operate in any defensible sense, 


At Loughborough last Saturday Sir Maurice Levy referred 
again to the message which he telephoned to Leicester in 
support of the Liberal candidate at the by-election, and which 
was repudiated by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. He explained 
that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had asked him whether he had 
described the message as having been “issued by the executive 
of the Labour Party,” and had said that a simple answer 
would settle the whole question. He had given a simple 
answer—“ No,” yet Mr. MacDonald had now shifted his 
position and attacked him again on the ground that he had 
betrayed confidences. ‘This also is a lie,” said Sir Maurice 
Levy, “and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald knows it is a lie.” 
One of the Labour members, after a conference with Mr. 
MacDonald at the House of Commons, had actually sought 
him (Sir M. Levy) out, and had drawn up the message for him 
to send to Leicester, discussing with him whether it should be 
telegraphed or telephoned. Sir M. Levy added: “There 
has been despicable trickery and contemptible tactics, but I 
am willing to leave my constituents in the Loughborough 
Division, who have known me for thirteen years, and my 
fellow-townsmen in Leicester, who have known me all my life, 
to decide at whose door the dishonour lies,” 





Surely Mr. Ramsay” MacDonald will not sit down under 
this, and make no attempt to show that the charges of 
mendacity thus brought against him are false. Sir M. Levy 
has not made his charges under the privilege of Parliament, 
but openly, and where he can be called on to substantiate 
them. If he cannot substantiate them he should be made to 
pay the penalty. Whatever may be the final outcome no one 
can accuse him of any want of candour or of being afraid of 
saying what he thinks without fear or favour. 


The Times of Monday published a pointed and cogent letter 
from Lord Hugh Cecil on the Marconi affair. “We are 
witnessing,” he says, “a strange spectacle.” Sir Rufus Isaacg 
and Mr. Lloyd George expressed regret for their indiscretions, 
and an indulgent House of Commons accepted that expression, 
Yet now Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George are receiving 
“ admiration and applause ” from their friends and supporters, 
True, they were the victims of false charges of corruption, 
partly in irresponsible gossip and partly in newspaper articles, 
but they deliberately did not take (till the belated Matin 
action) the obvious way of combating these charges—full and 
frank explanation of their position to allay the gossip, and 
actions at law to punish the libellers. They were therefore 
the less to be pitied. But the celebrations at Reading and in 
the National Liberal Club show now that 
“the Opposition were right and Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
were wrong in thinking that a mere expression of regret from the 
two Ministers was a sufficient safeguard against mischief. We 
cannot tell what will be the impression which will be made upon 
posterity, but if we are to estimate it by that made to-day upon 
some of Mr. Asquith’s supporters, the effect of the expression of 
regret will be slight. Cheers and songs and toasts and con- 
gratulations are not likely to prevent the mischief of an evil 
example,” 


The action in which it was sought to upset the will of the 
late Sir John Scott, on the ground that the large legacies to 
Lord and Lady Sackville were acquired by undue influence 
and fraud on the part of Lady Sackville, came to an end on 
Monday after lasting three weeks. The verdict in favour of 
Lord and Lady Sackville was the only possible one in the 
circumstances. The charge of fraud was not substantiated 
in any way, and as to “ undue influence” it is a strictly enough 
defined thing, and the evidence of the Scott family did not 
reveal anything really approximating to it. The legacies to 
Lord and Lady Sackville were bequeathed years ago, and 
subsequently Sir John Scott had attended to his business in 
a rational manner. Tosay that the verdict was just is not, 
however, to say that the case did credit to anyone. 


Mr. Lloyd George on Saturday last, at a garden party held 
under the auspices of the West Islington Liberal and Radical 
Association, replied to Lord Lansdowne’s latest speech. Lord 
Lansdowne, he said, had proposed that public credit and public 
money should be used to buy what the landlords thought fit 


to part with. But peasant proprietorship was unsuitable to 
this country, and in any case before a great scheme of land 
purchase was arrived at, the whole of the conditions of land 
tenure would have to be considered. The time was not ripe 
for purebase, but when that time arrived careful attention 
must be given to the question of reversion to the State. 


This means, of course, that Mr. Lloyd George, though his 
colleagues have forbidden him to advocate nationalization, 
desires to dangle it before the eyes of an urban audience 
who, knowing nothing about the land, and forgetting what 
nationalization—or, what is for all effective purposes the same 
thing, municipalization—has done for such enterprises as the 
tramways, honestly imagine that the State can somebow or 
other make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. Therefore Mr. Lloyd George’s mot dordre is: “ Hit 
the landlords briskly on the head and hint nationalization.” 
Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd George was so zealously angry with Lord 
Lansdowne for daring to have a land policy, a thing which he 
evidently believes ought to be the monopoly of the Radicals, 
that in a kind of incoherent way he for once remembered that 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and even slid into a 
defence of the public credit from the rapacious onslaughts of 
a revolutionary marquis. 


In the course of his expressions of horror at the folly of 
borrowing bit by bit—‘“there is nothing that puts up the 
price of money so much and depresses security so much as & 
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constant going to the market for your five and ten millions "— 
he accused Lord Lansdowne of a desire to smash the credit 
of this country, which has got the best credit in Europe! 
Saul among the prophets was as nothing to Mr. Lloyd 
George posing as the intrepid exponent of conservative 
finance. It is, indeed, only by a great effort that one 
recognizes underneath the uniform of the Bank of England 
Beadle the red cap of the fiscal pirate who has so often 
raided the Sinking Fund, has added some forty millions a 
year to the national expenditure, in whose time Consols have 
sunk nearly to seventy, and who has made the taxpayers, 
rich and poor, walk the plank in unending streams. Mr. 
Lloyd George became, indeed, so excited by the unwonted 
experience of defending the national credit from attack that 
he actually forgot the essential principle of the present 
Government, which is never to touch on Ireland or the Irish 
problem except with bated breath, and with a good round 
gift for the Nationalists in your hand. He used expressions 
about Irish land purchase under the Wyndham Act which 
were in effect an allegation that the Irish landlords and 
tenants had put their heads together to rob the State. 


Nemesis was not long in overtaking Mr. Lloyd George for 
his temerity in attacking the Irish land purchase system. 
Tuesday's Times contained a long letter from Mr. William 
O’Brien denouncing Mr. Lloyd George in round terms for his 
speech on Irish land purchase, and this was followed by a 
very plain-spoken resolution which was passed at a meeting 
of the All-for-Ireland members who follow Mr. William 
O'Brien’s lead. It runs as follows :— 

“That the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s attacks on the 

rinciple of peasant proprietorship in his speeches at the National 
Fiboral Club and at Islington are calculated grossly to mislead 
the British public as to the financial aspects of Irish land pur- 
chase, and have created well-founded alarm in Ireland as to the 
character of the Bill for fhe completion of land purchase which 
the Cabinet last year pledged itself to make an essential part 
of the Home Rule settlement, and we can give no further support 
to the measures of the Cabinet of which Mr. Lloyd George is a 
member until the proposed Land Purchase Bill is produced and 
until we learn whether it is intended seriously to proceed with it. 
—EvGens Crean, James GitHooLry, Patrick Gurney, Maurice 
Hearty, T. M. Hearty, Witu1am O’Brien, D. D. Sueznan, Jonn 
Watsu.” 


Our sympathies are all with those who desire that, since we 
have entered upon it, we should make a good job of Irish 
purchase and complete the establishment of a peasant pro- 
prietorship in Ireland. There is, however, something not a 
little amusing in the naiveté with which the O’Brienite Home 
Rulers in effect tell the Government that they will not accept 
the medicine of Home Rule unless there is a sufficient allow- 
ance of jam with it to make it go down. No doubt from one 
point of view they are perfectly right in this. If Home Rule 
is to be passed without a new Land Purchase Bill, not a 
penny more will the Irish farmers get for purchase. The 
Unionist Party is pledged to carry on purchase as long as the 
Union is maintained, but it is certain that if the legislative 
Union is dissolved, no Unionist will agree to the minutest 
fraction of English credit being used for further land purchase 
in Ireland. We shall of course maintain the sanctity of the 
bargains already made, but that will be the limit. 


These considerations will, of course, though they dare not 
say so at the moment, weigh equally strongly with the Liberal 
Government after Home Rule is passed. Unless the Irish 
insist on Land Purchase passing before the third time of 
asking of the Home Rule Bill, they will never get it. That 
is a point which has been made quite clear by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s West Islington speech and his denunciation of 
peasant proprietorship. Another point which is also made 
clear by that speech is that the tenant farmers of England 
and Scotland will obtain nothing out of the great new land 
agitation when it comes, or, at any rate, nothing that they 
desire. They will get plenty of talk about fixity of tenure 
and fair rents and so forth, but it will be clear that any change 
of ownership will mean the State as the landlord. Now we 
venture to say that this is a policy little likely to attract the 
British farmer, especially when he will be told in the same 
breath that fair rents and fixity of tenure will mean wages 
boards to fix fair wages and to provide some sort of fixity of 
tenure for the agricultural labourer. Possibly Mr. Lloyd 
George thought comparatively little of his words at West 
Islington, but unless we are very much mistaken they will 
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mean very great trouble for the Cabinet in the future in deal- 
ing with the Irish members over the Irish Land Purchase Bill, 
and bring about the collapse of the new land agitation almost 
before it has begun. Mr. Lloyd George has ensured a miss- 
fire for his blunderbuss in the very act of loading it. 


The Political Notes in Thursday’s Times state that the 
report of the Liberal Land Committee will be communicated 
to the Government in September. The chief features of the 
new Liberal land policy are to be (1) security of tenure through 
the agency of a Land Court; (2) a labourers’ minimum wage, 
determined by Wages Boards; (3) housing reform. We pre- 
sume that the Committee have considered the results of the 
Wages Boards which some hundred years ago used to 
sit to settle agricultural wages in the country, and the appalling 
consequences in the matter of the pauperization, we had 
almost said the enslavement, of the rural labourer. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with the passage of the 
Home Rule Bill through the House of Commons for the 
second time. We will only say here that the third reading 
was passed by a majority of 109 (352-243). On Tuesday, after 
one day’s debate, the Welsh Church Bill was read a third time 
by a majority of 103 (347-244). It would be useless to attempt 
to summarize the debate, for under the Parliament Act debate 
is in truth valueless. All we can do is to record the grinding 
of the great Parliamentary sausage machine. In the division 
one Liberal, Sir Edward Beauchamp, voted against the Govern- 
ment. The O’Bricnites abstained from voting. 


On Saturday last at Norwich a number of distinguished 
visitors took part in the George Borrow celebrations, the occasion 
being the handing over to the Corporation, by the Lord Mayor, 
of the title deeds of Borrow’s house, which is to be converted 
into a Borrow museum. Mr. Birrell proposed “ the immortal 
memory of George Borrow” in a characteristic speech :— 


“ Borrow was not a classical writer. He was vehement, 
whimsical, extravagant, careless, and occasionally very foolish; 
but he never played for safety. There was a good deal of 
humbug about ‘Lavengro,’ but once they invoked the spirit of 
George Borrow they became strangely indifferent to anything. 
He asked the company to drink to a memory which could never 
be obliterated until English letters had breathed their last.” 


That is on the whole a fair verdict. To appropriate a 
phrase from the inexhaustible magazine of Stevenson, there 
is something in Borrow after all; not so much as most people 
suppose, but still a good deal. Borrow may have been tumid, 
self-conscious, and affected in his style, but he really did love 
the open air,a good horse, a good fight with fists, a pretty 
woman, having one’s talk out, ballads, antiquarianism ard 
scholarship, and above all the Bible. As long as these things 
are beloved of Englishmen Borrow is certain to keep his 
place in our hearts in spite of his swaggerings and his paste- 
board gypsies—unnatural creatures, one-third pugilist and 
horse-coper, one-third stage bandit, and one-third local 
preacher or poacher, as might be required by the plot. 


On Friday week a Blue Book of 660 pages was issued, giving 
an account of the working of the Insurance Act during the 
past year. It describes the formation of the insurance fund 
of nearly £20,000,000, the machinery of bringing 14,000,000 
persons into relation with the fund, the work of 236 com- 
mittees, and the proceedings of the approved societies under 
the Act. In England alone about 16,325,000 insured persons 
are members of approved societies. Less than four in every 
hundred insured persons are deposit contributors. As regards 
sanatorium benefits the number of persons resident in institu- 
tions in April 1913 was 7,464. The probationary period of 
three months entered into by doctors has been voluntarily 
extended by practically the whole profession. The Act has 
been smoothly administered in industrial districts, but prose- 
cutions have been comparatively frequent in the rural districts. 
It is evident that most of the administrators of the Act have 
performed their work tactfully and carefully and deserve 
much credit. But this does not, of course, alter the fact that 
a complicated Act of this sort, rushed through in desperate 
hurry, costs the country a sum which is not fairly recovered 
in benefits. Much of the Report, we may add, 1s written in a 
style more suitable to enterprising journalism than to a Blue 
Book. 





Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 72}—Friday week 72}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—o——— 


THE HOME RULE DEBATE. 


CT would be difficult to produce a more striking example 
of impotence in debate than that displayed by the 
Liberal Party in the third reading of the Home Rule Bill. 
Owing to the restrictions of time placed upon the discussion, 
the Opposition had to make use of one, and only one, of the 
many overwhelming arguments against Home Rule. Very 
wisely they chose the Ulster argument. Their choice was 
wise, for this reason. In all controversies that argument 
is strongest and most likely to convince which least 
challenges the premises of your opponent. Choose the 
argument which is destructive of the enemy’s contention 
even though you accept his facts. It is always better, if 
you can, to show a man that ho has reached a false 
conclusion on his own facts than to dispute about those 
facts, for men can and must agree as to logic even though 
they disagree absolutely as to circumstances. Therefore 
Mr. Bonar Law rightly chose the Ulster argument. And 
never was that argument more clearly or more convincingly 
stated. 

The Liberals are not destroying the Union, breaking up 
the legislature at Westminster, putting an end to the 
Customs union between the two islands, and generally 
turning the Constitution inside out on some abstract and 
pedantic point or out of sheer love of change. They are 
admittedly making this tremendous revolution in the 
relations leu the various parts of the United King- 
dom because the local majority in that portion of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland demands that Ireland’s 
domestic affairs shall be governed by a Dublin Parliament 
and Ministry, and declares that it is unjust not to 
establish such self-government. But in Ireland there is 
in the north-east corner a locality which, with quite as 
great sincerity and quite as great energy as is shown 
in southern Ireland, demands that it shall decide for 
itself under what system its domestic affairs shall be 
governed—demands that it shall be accorded either 
separate treatment or, better still, shall be left as it 
is. The Protestants of North-East Ulster, who in race, 
religion, and manners differ quite as much from the 
rest of Ireland as the south of Ireland differs from 
England or Scotland, declare that’ if the principle of 
the will of the local majority is to be applied to the south 
of Ireland, it must be applied also to them, because they 
fulfil every one of the conditions upon which the Irish 
demand can with any justice or accuracy be based. They 
have got plenty of arguments, as we have got plenty of 
arguments, based on Imperial policy, based on financial 
policy, based on a hundred points of expediency, which 
forbid any break-up of the legislative union, quite apart 
from the Ulster argument. But for the moment they do 
not press these. Least of all do they attempt to say that 
North-East Ulster by itself has a right to veto a scheme 
of Home Rule for the southern Irish and for a separate 
Parliament and a separate Executive for the south of 
Ireland. They think the scheme injurious, but they admit 
that they cannot claim a moral right to prevent it if the 
rest of the United Kingdom desires to grant it. All they 
say is that the United Kingdom has no moral right to 
force them under a Dublin Parliament in the name of the 
right of the southern Irish to local self-government. The 
Union exists and holds the field. If Ireland has the right 
to demand self-government from the rest of the United 
Kingdom, then North-East Ulster has clearly as good a 
right to demand it on the same grounds from Ireland. 
“ We cannot and do not claim the right to dictate how the 
south of Ireland is to be governed, but we do argue that if 
we are not to be governed from Westminster we ought 
to be allowed to regulate our own domestic affairs, and 
not have them regulated for us by a Dublin Parliament 
dominated by men who differ from us in religion, in race, 
and in civic ideals.” That is the case of the Protestants 
of North-East Ulster. 

We desire to deal with Mr. Asquith’s attempt to answer 
this case with all possible moderation and fairness. We 
have read and re-read every word of his speech in order 
that we may not misrepresent his argument. The result 
of the anxious attention we have given to his contentions 
is the conviction that he has no argument to bring 





forward, that he can only meet the Ulster argument by 
an evasion. Since the speaker was Mr. Asquith, who is 
one of the greatest masters of Parliamentary dialectic, 
the evasion was concealed with extraordinary plausibility, 
None the less, it was evasion pure and simple. In effect 
Mr. Asquith argued: “It is not true to say that you do 
not attempt to dictate to the United Kingdom how the 
people of the rest of Ireland are to be governed, and do 
not attempt to prevent the United Kingdom, as a whole, 
enacting that the will of the local majority shall prevail 
in Ireland. The proof that you are so dictating is to be 
found in the fact that the men of North-East Ulster will 
not, if exclusion or separate treatment is granted, agree to 
Home Rule for the rest of Ireland.”’ It is on their refusal, 
or rather patent inability, to say that such exclusion would 
justify the destruction of the Union or make a bad Bill 
into a good Bill that Mr. Asquith has the audacity to pre- 
tend that he has a moral, or if you will a logical, right to 
deny the demand of North-East Ulster. 

The complete failure and the tyrannical injustice of 
Mr. Asquith’s contention that the Ulstermen have no 
right to ask for exclusion and separate treatment unless 
they are also willing to swear that his Bill is a good Bill 
and that the Union ought to be broken up may best be 
exposed by an illustrative oe “A” is an inventor 
who designs a very bad and dangerous type of steam roller 
which he declares is the finest thing in the world, and 
which he insists on placing on the streets. ““B” warns him 
that the engine is utterly wrong in design, that it is 
terribly costly, that the brakes will not act properly 
downhill, and that it is sure to cause an accident. “A” 
refuses to admit any of these criticisms, but defends his 
design with the utmost determination. “B” thereupon 
says: “It is clear we shall never agree about the virtues 
of your machine, but, at any rate, let me implore you to fit 
it with a safety valve. If you do not, a terrible explosion 
is sure to take place almost at once. Even granted that 
your machine is all you say it isin other respects, you 
ought not to expose the people in the streets to sucha 
risk.” ‘“ A” thereupon in effect admits that safety valves 
are good things, and that his machine would be the better 
for one, and he goes on to propose a bargain to “B” in 
these terms. “ Perhaps there is something in what you 
say about safety valves. At any rate I will agree to fit 
one to my engine if you ask me to do so, but only on one 
condition. If Iagree to putting in a safety valve, you and 
your friends must sign a paper withdrawing all your 
criticisms of my engine, admitting that it is as good as 
possible, agreeing that it ought to be put upon the 
streets at once, and sharing the responsibility for whatever 
happens to it when it is working.” “B” of course replies : 
“T and my friends cannot possibly dothat. Witha safety 
valve fitted we shall have got rid of the danger of an 
instant explosion, but the design of the engine will of 
course still remain faulty and dangerous in a high degree. 
It is most unreasonable and most unjust of you to suppose 
that we can make what we know to be false statements in 
order to bribe you to do your admitted duty in the matter 
of the safety valve. You must not use our anxious 
insistence on your obligation to do a plain duty in one 
particular to blackmail us into saying what we believe to 
be utterly untrue.” Now if such a conversation had taken 
place, what should we say if “A” thereupon declared 
that he would not have any more discussion of the subject, 
that “‘B” was obviously acting in bad faith, and that the 
argument for the safety valve had been defeated on its 
merits ? 

Yet this is what Mr. Asquith is doing. He tries to 
ride down the arguments for exclusion and separate treat- 
ment because—on the assumption that Home Rule must 
be enacted—those who urge the exclusion of North- 
East Ulster as a safety valve will not undertake to express 
approval of Home Rule for the rest of Ireland. A more 
shameless attempt to confuse the issue was never made. 
One would imagine that Mr. Asquith did not know that 
there are such things as degrees of badness. It is perfectly 
fair and perfectly reasonable in argument to say: “ You 
have no right to cut down that tree at all, but if you insist 
on doing so, at any rate cut it down in such a way that it 
will not fall on to the roof of the house underneath it, but 
will only fall across the road, where, though it will do 
harm, it will do less harm.” Mr. Asquith would have us 
believe that a proper answer to this is to say: “ I will only 
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spare the house if- you will agree to the tree falling on the 
yoad and declare that there is no harm in its doing so.” Ina 
word, Mr. Asquith could meet the Ulster contention only 
by a line of argument of which we may be certain that a 
man of his great ability and penetration of mind must at 
heart have been utterly ashamed. 





THE PROBLEM OF DISSOLUTION. 


Ww are glad to note that Mr. Bonar Law in his speech, 
/ of which we must again express our unbounded 
admiration for its steadiness of tone and clearness of 
utterance, insisted upon the crime—for such it would be— 
of passing the Home Rule Bill for the third time under 
the Parliament Act without appealing to the country. 
We would ask our readers to consider the arguments which 
ought to weigh with responsible statesmen for dissolving 
before and not after the third time of asking of the Home 
Rule Bill. Remember that it is admitted on all hands 
that the passage of the Home Rule Bill must in any case 
be followed by an almost immediate dissolution, and that 
there is no talk and no possibility of this Parliament jogging 
on for another two years of useful work after the Home 
Rule Bill is passed. All that is at issue now is the question 
of whether the dissolution shall be, say, next May or June 
or in the December or January following. If the dissolu- 
tion takes place in May or June, that is, before the third 
time of asking, and Mr. Asquith is again returned to power 
—as he certainly will be if his contention is sound, that 
it is the will of the majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom to pass a Home Rule Bill—then neither he nor 
the Irish Party will have suffered the slightest injury. The 
Parliament Act makes special provision for an appeal 
to the country of this kind. A Bill can be taken up 
exactly where it was before the dissolution, and can be 
at once forced on the Lords. Therefore it cannot be 
pleaded that the work expended on the Home Rule Bill 
will be thrown away, or the measure even impeded, by a 
dissolution. 

But it is not merely a case of the Government’s policy not 
being injured by a dissolution. Granted that they are 
right in saying that they have a majority of the people of 
the United Kingdom with them, they will gain immensely 
by the dissolution. In that case the Unionists will be 
obliged, as clearly as any party could be obliged, not 
to encourage any sort of resistance in Ulster. It is 
true that the Ulster members will not give a pledge to 
abide by the will of the majority, but no sane person doubts 
that, though they will not make this promise, they must 
in reality be enormously affected by the weight of a vote 
adverse to their contentions. If the majority of the voters 
in the United Kingdom endorse the Bill, and consequently 
all Unionist encouragement io Ulster ceases, the Ulster 
resistance will be a comparatively small matter. Refusal to 
encourage will in effect be strong discouragement. There 
may be deep resentment, nay deep hatred, engendered in 
Ulstermen by what they will regard as the injustice with 
which they are being treated, but their resistance will not 
mean civil war, or anything approaching to civilwar. Ina 
word, the coercion of Ulster will be simplified aud reduced 
to its easiest terms. 

Look at the other side. If the Bill is forced through 
under the Parliament Act without a dissolution and becomes 
the law of the land without endorsement at a general 
election, then the coercion of Ulster must begin under con- 
ditions so unfavourable that they will amount to civil war. 
Let no one suppose that the people of North-East Ulster 
are going to wait till the Bill comes into operation. 
The moment it is the law of the land they must, 
granted that they are determined to resist—as assuredly 
they are, since North-East Ulster is not exempted—take 
action. That action will no doubt take the form of 
at once creating the machinery of a provisional govern- 
ment which will not only speak in the name of North-East 
Ulster and be prepared to resist every act of the Dublin 
Parliament and Dublin Executive, but will also provide a 
voluntary government and administration for the four 
counties or possibly for the Plantation. But that means a 
condition of things which will very soon produce a 
collision. A set of Quakers might conceivably carry on 
such a policy without provoking aresortto arms. But no 
one pretends that the people of North-East Ulster are 
Quakers. Rightly or wrongly, they are aggressive, 








fighting, turbulent men, and it is idle to suppose that 
in the conditions which would prevail in Belfast there 
would be peace and quiet. The Government, if they 
persist in carrying the Bill into operation, will have, 
before they can do so, to get rid of the provisional 
government. We may say here that our hypothesis as 
to the action of the northern Protestants is not based 
upon any special information. We are not in the secrets 
of the Ulstermen. Nevertheless we are perfectly convinced 
that this, or something like this, is what would happen, and 
that the action of the Ulstermen which would take 
place immediately on the passing of the Bill, without a 
day’s delay, would be supported by the raising of big 
subscriptions in England, in Scotland, and throughout 
the Empire, and, what is more, by the enrolment of 
large bodies of men here to support Ulster if need be. 
We know, for example, that even a moderate Home 
Ruler like Lord Grey has said in public that he 
is prepared to subscribe to a fund raised to help 
Ulster if she is coerced before a general election. Can 
anyone regard prospects such as these with anything 
but the utmost anxiety? That is the way that civil wars 
begin, and remember that civil war, whatever people may 
think for the moment, is in no sense an impossibility. 
Yet apparently we are going to run these terrible risks 
simply on a Parliamentary punctilio, on the insistence 
by the Government that a general election shall be 
two or three months after and not two or three 
months before a certain fixed point in June 1914. 
Plain men will ask what can be the meaning of the 
madness thus contemplated. What can be at the back 
of it? What is at the back of it is the fact that the 
Government know that if they were now to appeal to the 
country on the Home Rule Bill they would be beaten, 
and badly beaten. Very possibly they would rather this 
happened than be obliged to coerce Ulster with the tacit 
sanction of the whole of the Unionist Party, but it is 
urged in private that they cannot help themselves. They 
are, it is urged, pledged to the Nationalists not to dissolve 
before the Bill is passed, and they must keep their pledge. 

Is there nothing for it then but civil war? Is there no 
other way but this? We believethereis. We believe that 
though the Cabinet appears to be riding so hard at the 
impossible fence in front of it, it will not take the fence. 
It will refuse at the last moment. That at any rate is the 
prophecy to which we are prepared to commit ourselves. 
What we imagine is going to happen is something of this 
kind. The Government will in all probability get through 
the present Session without a spill. There is to be no 
autumn Session, and therefore there is no danter of 
their collapsing then. Accordingly they will meet next 
February apparently prepared for the worst. The 
first thing they will do in the new Session will be to 
introduce a very elaborate, very contentious, and very 
far-reaching scheme for the abolition of the House 
of Lords and the erection of a Second Chamber on a 
democratic basis. This Bill will be certain to cause an 
enormous amount of dispute in the Liberal Party. The 
Whig section will not think it moderate enough. The 
Labour men and the extreme Radicals will regard it as a 
bridle for their teeth. In a word, agreement will not be 
found possible, and on the merits of this Bill, and 
nominally not on Home Rule at all, the dissolution will 
take place, sometime before June Ist, 1914. There will be 
no breach of faith with the Irish, because every pledge to 
them must have been made subject to the Government 
being able to hold together in regard to other matters of 
policy. The pledge was only that there should be no 
dissolution on the Home Rule Bill. It cannot prevent 
dissolution on another subject. 

We admit that all this sounds fantastic, and we can give 
no proof of what we are asserting. We would, however, 
call attention to one fact. If Mr. Asquith means other- 
wise, and if he has the support of his whole Cabinet and 
party in holding that there must in no circumstances be a 
dissolution before the third time of asking, we feel sure 
that we should hear this policy put forward in far 
stronger terms than now. At present all we hear is a 
certain amount of dialectic to show that the Unionists 
have no right to demand a dissolution, and that such a 
dissolution is unnecessary, because the will of the United 
Kingdom has already been declared. No one, however, 
says that the one thing this Government will never do 
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is to dissolve before the third time of asking. Neither 
Mr. Asquith nor any one of his colleagues has ever 
nailed the flag of “no dissolution” to the mast. An 
equal want of bold insistence is to be found in the 
moderate and responsible Liberal press. In other 
words, the Liberal Party are in no absolute and hard- 
and-fast sense committed to the policy of no dissolution. 
On the other hand, we, of course, fully admit that the 
Government have never appeared to waver on the point. 
They could not. If they did their destruction would 
be immediate. An essential condition of the Ministry 
surviving another year is the assumption that there will 
be no dissolution till after the third time of asking. To 
admit that in all probability there will be a dissolution 
before, would bring down the Government like a house of 
cards. Therefore we cannot expect the slightest admission 
of the possibility of dissolution at present. When the 
dissolution comes it will come suddenly, and apparently 
without any premeditation. That, however, need not 
revent Ministers in secret, or if you will in their own 
Teantay from deciding that they cannot face the coercion 
of Ulster—Ulster supported by the whole of the Unionist 
Party—without getting first an endorsement of the Home 
Rule Bill from the electorate. 





THE BALKAN CRISIS. 


y lee who were recently allies in the Balkans have 
fairly flown at one another’s throats, and the ferocity 
of the struggle is even greater than that of the war against 
Turkey. We see in a flash how slender was the basis of 
union, and we have in retrospect a correspondingly greater 
respect for the diplomacy of M. Venezelos, which made an 
alliance even temporarily possible. The news from the 
theatre of war is so inadequate and so contradictory as 
we write that we shall not attempt here an analysis of the 
situation, much less a forecast of the course of the war. 
A few facts are enough for the purpose of support- 
ing what we desire to say as to the proper policy for the 
Powers to adopt. The present fighting, to begin with, 
was precipitated by the Bulgarians, who crossed the 
Servian frontier at several points. The multitude of 
unfamiliar names of villages which appears day by day 
in the newspapers is very confusing, but a relatively clear 
view of events may be obtained if we remember that the 
one natural and obvious purpose of Bulgarian strategy is 
to cut off the main Servian army from Servia. If the 
main Servian army could be severed from Belgrade, 
Bulgaria would at least have time to draw breath. If 
the Bulgarians got possession of the railway in the valley 
of the river Morava, even the junction of the Servians and 
Greeks—for the Servians would then necessarily be driven 
back on to the Greek army—need not be a very grave 
matter for the Bulgarians. The Bulgarian plan is 
apparently to reach Vrania—though a large Bulgarian 
concentration in the district of Nish, where a most im- 
portant railway junction lies, would perhaps serve the 
purpose as well—and it cannot be very long before a 
decisive blow has been struck. 

In other regions Bulgarian successes or reverses would 
not be decisive unless, of course, by innumerable minor 
defeats the Bulgarian army suffered a fatally cumulative 
effect of attrition. Such a process, however, would take 
time, and we expect a more sudden and decisive result. 
The position of Bulgaria is indeed critical. She has 
available about 400,000 men, apart from the doubtful 
number of Christians and Moslems in the lately conquered 
Turkish territory who are said to have taken up arms in 
her cause. Servia has available about 270,000 men, 
Greece about 140,000, and Montenegro about 20,000. The 
Servians, Greeks, and Montenegrins “on paper” thus out- 
number the Bulgarians by about 30,000 men. But that is 
not all, for Bulgaria is indeed surrounded by enemies. The 
Roumanian army, always ready to relieve an exhausted 
combatant of some of his property, is expected to have 
300,000 men under arms within afew days. If Roumania, 
who is now mobilizing her army, decided to take sides 
against Bulgaria, nothing but the word of the Powers or 
the restraint of the Allies themselves—a hardly recog- 
nizable quality—could save her from annihilation. As 


for the prostrate Turks, they turn restlessly and grumble 
forth threats, but we cannot believe them capable of 





organization is shattered. They might cross the Tchatalja 
lines, but they could not penetrate far into Thrace, 
An army must have something on which to live; if it doeg 
not carry supplies with it, it must “ live on the country,” 
and neither method seems possible at the moment for a 
Turkish army in Thrace. Bulgaria is hard enough beset 
without having the Turks against her. What a spectacle 
it is! Scarcely has the world ceased echoing the praises 
of the Bulgarians in the wonderful campaign in which 
Turkish rule in Europe was virtually brought to an end 
when Bulgaria, the centre and pivot of the recent alliance, 
is in ostensible danger of losing even what she had befora 
the war with Turkey. 

The Bulgarians, as we said, precipitated the new war by 
crossing the Servian frontier at several points. This wag 
out of keeping with the behaviour of Bulgaria in the 
—— weeks, as she steadily advocated arbitration when 

oth Servia and Greece were uttering bloodcurdling threats 
against her. Why has she become the aggressor? The 
explanation no doubt is that she felt peace was no longer 
possible if she was to stand on the letter of the treaty 
which bound the Balkan Allies, and that war being inevit- 
able, the sooner she struck the better. It never occurred 
to her asa possible solution that she should consent toa 
modification of the treaty. In a superficial or pedantically 
literal sense Bulgaria has right on her side. She stands 
by the treaty; Servia does not. But there is a much 
wider sense in which we fear that Bulgaria has committed 
what may turn out to be a fatal error of judgment. For 
the fact is that when the Balkan Allies came to terms 
before the war with Turkey, the establishment of Albania 
as an independent principality was not contemplated. The 
new territory which was to be Servia’s share in the event 
of a successful war with Turkey was to be carved out of 
Albania. Since then the Powers have ruled out Albania, 
and thus the potential share of Servia is not available. In 
these circumstances it is not a morally defensible policy to 
say that Servia must abide by the treaty. The foundation 
of the treaty no longer exists. It is not even as though Servia 
were a discredited companion in the field to whom Bulgaria 
could fairly say, ‘‘ You have got as much as you deserve in 
any case. The Bulgarians and not the Servians bore the 
burden of the fight.” The battle at Monastir and the 
march of the Servian army across very difficult country to 
the sea are events to the credit of the Servians which some 
observers place as high as any military achievements in 
the war. We confess, then, to much sympathy with the 
Servian claims. From this imbroglio a very clear and 
logical deduction may be drawn. The Powers by ruling 
out Albania threw down the apple of discord, and the 
responsibility lies with the Powers to settle the contro- 
versy. Wedo not see how it is possible to escape from 
this conclusion. The Powers cannot make an end of their 
duty by drawing the Albanian frontier; they must draw 
the future frontiers for all the Balkan States. 
It is being said that the Powers by their present 
inaction prove that the Concert is impotent and has little 
hope of being able to do anything further. “If the 
Powers do not intervene now to stop this horrible carnage 
surely it is evident that they are incapable of intervention 
atall!” We do not agree with that opinion. The 
Powers are probably looking on in the expectation that 
a good deal of blood-letting will make the combatants 
far more tractable a few weeks hence than they are now. 
This is a cynical plan if you please, but it is true enough 
in its way. Indeed, as we contemplate the ugly and 
terrible bitterness of the present struggle we have to 
admit that it will be a task of no small difficulty 
to sound the “Cease fire” at once to the Balkan 
Christians. They are deaf and blind with the fury of 
battle. We shall not discuss here the nature of the 
frontier lines which would offer the best hopes of a lasting 
peace in the Balkans, but it is evident to us that Bulgaria, 
with her splendid conquests in the war against Turkey, 
would have no just ground of complaint if she were 
required to cede some ground to Servia. Servia has 
dreamed for years of access to the Adriatic. That is not 
now possible, and it is just as well for Servia that it is 
not, for her railway would pass through the territory 
of enemies. But she has a most reasonable claim to access 


to the Agean, and if trouble is not to be unending in the 
Balkans the Servian railway to the Egean should not 
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seriously taking the field again at present. 
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must give up her claim to a wedge of Macedonian territory 
across the line of the future Servian railway. The Servian 
railway would run through Greek territory, of course, but 
there it would be in the land of friends. No doubt, the 
Bulgarians will complain that they are being asked to 
abandon their own kith and kin in that part of Macedonia. 
The objection need not be denied. Ethnological difficulties 
of this sort are inevitable in any settlement, and some of 
them—as few as possible, of course—must be accepted. 
The essential point is that as the Powers have provided 
the materials for the new war, the Powers must create and 
impose a settlement A boundary dispute provoked the 
war ; a boundary settlement, approved by the whole Concert, 
must end it. 





THE UNIONIST PARTY AND PAID M.P.’S. 


HE recent report of the Public Accounts Committee 
with regard to income-tax allowances to members of 
Parliament throws a fresh and a very ugly light upon the 
practice of paying M.P.’s. Shortly after this practice was 
instituted, without the slightest authority from the people 
who provide the money, certain members of Parliament 
came to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and complained 
that a large portion of their £400 a year had to go in 
necessary expenses, and therefore they ought not to be 
charged income-tax upon the whole sum. Mr. Lloyd 
George, as always in dealing with the taxpayers’ money, 
was willing to oblige, and M.P.’s now only pay income-tax 
on £300 instead of on £400 a year. The Public Accounts 
Committee, having investigated the subject, reports that 
this allowance is entirely unwarranted by statute and is 
illegal. 

This report of the Public Accounts Committee must 
necessarily compel both parties to face the whole ques- 
tion of payment of members, and we sincerely hope that 
the Unionist Party will take advantage of this opportunity 
to declare emphatically that it is their intention at the 
first possible moment to get rid of this unwarranted 
innovation in the practice of Parliament. As matters 
now stand, it would not even be necessary to repeal any 
statute, for the payment of members has never been 
sanctioned by a permanent law. All that members of 
Parliament have done has been to vote themselves salaries 
in Committee of Supply, and that vote has been given 
legal sanction by the Appropriation Act of each session. 
It seems improbable that the Government will attempt, 
in view of the congestion of business, to pass a permanent 
Act, and therefore when the Unionists succeed to office 
payment will automatically cease unless they renew the 
practice by proposing in their first session a fresh vote in 
Committee of Supply. Thus Unionists cannot possibly 
escape responsibility for a practice which most of them 
have opposed in Parliament and attacked upon the plat- 
form. They cannot plead that they are bound to accept 
an existing law. 

Before we deal with the arguments for abolishing pay- 
ment at the earliest possible date, it is desirable to lay 
stress upon the peculiarly scandalous character of the 
method adopted by the Liberal Party to introduce the 
practice. It is a well-understood principle of English law 
that a trustee cannot pay himself out of the trust funds 
for duties that he undertakes, and any trustee who did so 
would be liable to a criminal prosecution. In the same 
way directors of a company cannot vote themselves fees or 
an increase of their fees without direct authority from the 
shareholders. A member of Parliament is both a trustee 
and a director. He voluntarily undertakes to discharge 
certain services for the presumed benefit of the nation, and 
he is endowed with powers very closely analogous to those 
of the director of accompany. Further, owing to the elas- 
ticity of our Constitution, a member of Parliament has 
almost unlimited powers to deal with the finances of the 
nation. As has often been said, Parliament in England is 
omnipotent, in the sense that it is not restrained by any 
written Constitution. But just for that very reason a great 
moral responsibility rests upon members of Parliament 
not to abuse their powers for their own private benefit. 
This is exactly what they have done. They have laid hold 
of the money of the taxpayers of the United Kingdom and 
put a considerable portion of it in their own pockets. In 
every moral sense that is a crime, and if our laws were 
sufficiently rigid members of Parliament who have thus 





acted would be liable to criminal prosecution. The 
inspiration for and the consummation of this crime came 
it is true from the present Coalition majority, and the 
Unionists did their duty by voting against it. But that 
does not absolve them from complicity unless they make 
it clear that they will, when they attain to power, either 
abolish the system altogether or specifically consult the 
electors as to the desirability of maintaining it. Failing 
this, we have no hesitation in saying that every Unionist 
member of Parliament will be a particeps criminis with the 
Radical Party. He shares the guilt of appropriating 
public funds for his private benefit. 

This of course leaves unaffected the further question 
whether payment of members is in itself desirable or 
undesirable. Assuming it for the moment to be desirable, 
the proper course would be for Parliament to pass a Bill 
through all its stages authorizing payment of members, 
and to add to that Billa clause that the Bill shall not 
come into effect until it has been approved by the electors 
of the country by means of a referendum. That this 
course was not proposed by the Liberal Party is itself a 
confession that the Liberals knew that the country would 
probably not approve of paying members of Parliament. 
All available evidence goes to show that the average 
elector is distinctly opposed to the principle of payment, 
and is contemptuous of members who voted payment to 
themselves. 

That a plausible case can be made out for paying 
members of Parliament we fully admit. The practice is 
almost universal throughout the world, and can be defended 
on the ground that a member of Parliament, if he fully 
discharges his Parliamentary duties, finds it extremely 
difficult simultaneously to earn a living. It is therefore 
only reasonable that the community, which presumably 
profits by his services, should provide him with at least a 
bare minimum of subsistence according to the standard of 
living expected of a legislator. That is the theory, but it 
breaks down in practice, for two good reasons. First, a 
great many of the persons whose services in Parliament 
would be extremely valuable are business men who could 
not afford to give up their business incomes for the sake of 
any such salary as £400 a year. Unless they are impelled 
by patriotic enthusiasm or by some other powerful motive, 
the offer of £400 a year would leave them cold. In practice 
it is notable that in foreign and colonial legislatures where 
members are paid the tendency is for the professional 
politician to increase in numbers. At any rate, it is certain 
that the British House of Commons so long as it was 
unpaid did maintain a far higher standard in personnel 
than the average foreign or colonial legislature. 

The second answer to the plausible theory that it is just to 
pay members for services rendered is even more conclusive. 
In all ordinary walks of life, when a man is paid for a 
service the paymaster has the power of controlling the 
services and ascertaining that what is paid for is fully 
rendered. If the daily-wage labourer or the clerk or the 
lawyer or the doctor fails to give what his employer regards 
as an adequate service, employment ceases. But where 
members of Parliament are paid out of the public exchequer 
there is no control of any kind by the paymaster over the 
quantity or value of the service. It is notorious that the 
attendance in the House of Commons at the present time, 
when members are receiving £400 a year for attending, 
is actually worse than it was in previous sessions 
when they were paid nothing. But mere attendance 
at the House, even if it could be regularly checked, 
would not furnish any proof of the value of a member 
of Parliament’s service to the country. A member who 
does his duty must not simply attend with reasonable 
regularity at debates, but he must also work hard in 
studying blue-books, in corresponding with constituents, in 
attending Committees. None of these services can be 
checked by the Treasury, which is the present paymaster 
of members of Parliament. The Treasury as a Govern- 
ment office has neither the means to check the work of 
members of Parliament nor any interest in doing so. 
Even the Party Whips have no interest in a member's 
work; they only care for his vote; and he can avoid even 
the labour of voting by habitually pairing with an 
opponent. There is nothing to prevent members of Par- 
liament drawing their £400 a year and arranging to pair 
with one another, and never attending at Westminster at 





all. The only persous who exercise even a partial control 
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over the services rendered by a member of Parliament are 
his own constituents or, to be more accurate, the caucus 
of his constituents to whom he owes his election. The 
caucus is certainly anxious to see that the member votes 
regularly, occasionally speaks in the House, frequently 
speaks in his constituency, and replies with promptitude 
to political or to begging letters. And, what is even more 
important, it is the caucus which procures him his job 
and which can bring that job toanend. Therefore if a 
member of Parliament is to be paid at all it is by the 
caucus that he should be paid. The people who call the 
tune should provide the money. 

When once this point is grasped it will be seen that the 
only solid argument for payment of members by the State 
disappears. That argument is that without some system 
of payment the membership of the House of Commons 
would be confined to rich men or to moderately well-to-do 
men who are content to live simply. The artisan and the 
poorer professional or business man would be entirely 
excluded. This undoubtedly would be anevil. But the 
difficulty can be met, as it was met until two years ago, 
by the voluntary payment of members of Parliament by 
the caucuses which secure their election. To argue that 
this system of voluntary payment involves the subordina- 
tion of the member to the caucus is to ignore patent 
political facts. A member of Parliament must, under 
existing conditions, be subordinate to his caucus. No 
wealth will enable him to escape that subordination, and 
certainly £400 a year provided by the State does not render 
him effectively independent. As a matter of fact, many 
Labour members are now finding that they are actually 
worse off than they were before. Previously they received 
£200 a year from the Labour organizations which secured 
their election, and it was understood that that £200 was 
their own as a definite salary for the work which they had 
been appointed by the caucus to do. Now that they 
receive a grant from the Treasury of £400 a year they 
have become a mark for every member of their con- 
stituency to shoot at, and they find in many cases that 
when they have satisfied all the demands which they 
cannot politically afford to refuse they have less for their 
own expenditure than they had before. 

On every ground, then, we urge most strongly upon the 
leaders of the Unionist Party to declare without any 
further delay that they are resolutely opposed to the system 
of payment of members out of the public exchequer, and 
that they will bring that system to an end the moment 
they are placed in power. Such a declaration would be 
welcomed throughout the country by a good many Liberals 
and Socialists as well as by Unionists, and it would 
immediately relieve the Unionist Party of that taint 
which attaches to the acceptance, even temporarily, of 
salaries voted by members of Parliament to themselves 
without consulting the country. 








ALFRED LYTTELTON. 


HEN a statesman dies before he has reached the 
allotted span of life, men speak of the blow to the 
country, regret work unfinished, or deplore the absence of a 
stalwart fighter, but save to his friends and family the loss is 
not poignant. Others, perhaps of lesser quality, but of the 
same type, are ready to take his place in the ranks. But the 
death of Alfred Lyttelton in the very prime of his strength 
deprives the world of a figure so rare and well-beloved that 
whole masses of men who never knew him feel the loss asa 
personal bereavement. He touched life at so many points 
that his mourners to-day are to be found in every class and 
occupation. In spite of prudential maxims to the contrary, 
Englishmen love versatility. They love to see a man do many 
things gracefully and well. They cannot rid themselves of 
a feeling that one who is a great sportsman must have 
gifts of courage and humanity denied to the pedant, and 
though they may give their political allegiance elsewhere, 
they will have a kindly feeling for a statesman who has 
approved himself in things more dear than statesmanship 
to the heart of the natural man. In an age of specializa- 
tion they will applaud those who have the fortitude to run 
counter to the fashion. The good fairies at his birth gave 
Alfred Lyttelton every gift of body and spirit—physical 
strength and grace, an excellent brain, the sweetest of tempers 
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mism, a delight in all honest and simple things. He pnt the 
gifts out to usury and nobly multiplied them. He was always, 
as the phrase goes, “in training,” both in mind and body, so 
that he became to many of us the type of what, by the grace 
of God, the English gentleman at his best may attain to, 
The Prime Minister, with his unique felicity, gave expression 
to this feeling last Monday in the House of Commons when 
he said that “perhaps of all men of this generation he came 
nearest to that mould and ideal of manhood which every 
English father would like to see his son aspire to.” 

To Etonians his name has long been one to conjure with, 
for no one ever won such amazing triumphs. He was the 
complete athlete, easily master of every game he took up, and 
such an one at school and at the University is a sort of demigod. 
To recapitulate his exploits makes the head dizzy. He 
captained the Eton and Cambridge cricket elevens; for England 
he played cricket against Australia, and Association football 
against Scotland; he had five “blues” at Cambridge. On going 
down from the University he won fame as a tennis player, and 
was twelve times amateurchampion. No amateur player has 
ever reached his perfection in all parts of that great game. 
As he grew older and ordinary ball games had to be left 
behind, he took up golf enthusiastically, though he came to it 
too late to reach the highest kind of skill. He was a first- 
class shot, both with gun and rifle, and an untiring tramper of 
the hills. But far more important than his actual achieve- 
ments was the spirit he brought to his sports. The great 
athlete may be a selfish, bumptious fellow, and he very 
frequently is a bore. Alfred Lyttelton played games with 
all the zest in the world, but for him they fell into their proper 
place in the scheme of things. He learned from them that 
camaraderie and loyalty and good temper which is the essence 
of true sportsmanship. And they made a background, too, 
from which in the intervals of drearier business he drew 
refreshment and new energy. The boy that dies young in 
most of us was immortal in him. Who can forget the ardour 
with which he contemplated a day’s stalking or grouse- 
driving, his never-failing “keenness” in any adventure? 
Only the other day, on his return from East Africa, he 
described to his friends the shooting of a fine lioness—with 
a small-bore rifle—with all a boy’s delight in a risky escapade. 

For a famous University athlete to descend into the obscurity 
of professional life is often a trying experience, but bis interests 
were far too wide and his spirit too high to give occasion for 
regrets. He began work at the Bar under fortunate auspices, 
for he acted for some years as legal private secretary to Sir 
Henry James, then Attorney-General, who to the end was one 
of his closest friends, and whose biography he had recently 
undertaken. His first big success was made at the Parlia- 
mentary Bar, which he abandoned when heentered Parliament 
in 1895. Thereafter he had begun to build up a good common- 
law practice, more especially in arbitrations, but his acceptance 
of office in 1903 removed him from the main line of professional 
advance. He was a capable advocate, with a gift of lucid 
exposition and a strong good-sense, the effect of which was 
heightened by the charm of his personality. But for such a 
man politics offered a more tempting career, and from 1895 
onward he devoted much of his time to Parliament. His 
athletic reputation was probably rather a hindrance at the 
start, for it gave the stupider kind of opponent the chance to 
suggest that the honourable member might be more at 
home in the cricket field. He had none of the natural 
gifts of the orator, and, indeed, to the end eschewed 
what is ordinarily called eloquence, preferring persuasion and 
argument to rhetoric. Being the most modest of men, he set 
himself humbly to learn his business, and soon succeeded in 
winning the ear of the House, and a wide popularity besides 
among men of all parties. In 1900 he went to South Africa 
as Chairman of the Concessions Commission, and those who 
have had to study his report will not soon forget its admirable 
sanity and the humour which brightens many passages. In 
1903, when Mr. Chamberlain retired from the Colonial Office 
and Lord Milner declined the appointment, he was offered the 
post by Mr. Balfour. It was a rapid rise for a man who had 
never held office before, and the Colonial Office at that time 
was the storm-centre of politics. Few will deny that Alfred 
Lyttelton justified his choice. He manfully faced the heavy 
task of South African reconstruction and the popular odium 
of the Chinese Labour experiment, and he gave to the sorely 





and the warmest of hearts, a high courage, an undying opti- 
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which is due by the Imperial Government to its emissaries 
abroad. He dealt with the vexed question of self-govern- 
ment in the Transvaal by granting what is known as the 
« Lyttelton Constitution,” a system of representative institu- 
tions which fell short of full responsible government. It 
was intended as a step towards autonomy, a temporary 
measure to bridge the transition from Crown colony 
government. The system never came into force, owing to the 
fall of Mr. Balfour from power, but in other departments of 
Imperial politics Alfred Lyttelton did lasting work. His 
famous despatch of April 20th, 1905, suggesting the 
development of the Colonial Conference into an Imperial 
Council, has provided in effect the basis for recent develop- 
ments of our common Imperial machinery, and his work in 
connexion with the tropical dependencies, more especially 
West Africa, has been adopted and amplified by his suc- 
cessors. 

He had to face some stormy scenes during his term of 
office, and on one occasion for more than an hour he 
addressed an Opposition which had made up its mind to 
shout him down. But the rough-and-tumble of politics 
neither soured nor narrowed him. He was a good fighter, 
firmly convinced of the justice of his cause, but he never 
believed that to dissent from him in opinion involved the 
lunacy or the moral obliquity of the dissenter. No man showed 
less bitterness in party warfare. He was no mugwump, and 
the integrity of the Union and the Church had no stouter 
defender, but he could recognize the honesty of an opponent, 
and he never allowed public enmity to sever private friend- 
ships. Mr. Asquith on Monday could speak of a friendship 
of thirty-three years, “which no political differences were 
ever allowed to loosen or even to affect.” He had begun 
life on the other side, and he used to say that the most terrify- 
ing moment of his career was when he had to tell Mr. Gladstone 
that he could not follow him on Home Rule. His mind was 
of the Whig cast, warmed and broadened by the early 
influence of Maurice and Ruskin. From the beginning of his 
life in London he interested himself in social work, and took 
a foremost part in those practical schemes of reform which 
are still, happily, outside the blighting sphere of party 
propaganda. Town-planning, the co-operative movement, the 
prevention of sweating—no honest cause was denied his 
interest and support. His friends and colleagues were in all 
parties, for he cared little for the political game and much for 
his country. 

He did all things well, many things brilliantly, but he was 
bigger than what he did. That is the tragedy of his loss. 
Others may take up his tasks, but such a personality comes 
net again He was of the tribe of the Sons of Consolation, 
always busy helping lame dogs over stiles, ever ready with 
advice and help, giving of his rich humanity to needy 
and shivering souls. His enthusiasm warmed the world for his 
friends, and it is a grayer and poorer place since he has gone. 
It will not be easy to forget the cheery greeting which was 
almost a caress, the infectious laugh, the whole impression as 
of a being extraordinarily good and happy and wise. He was 
the loyalest of friends and the best of companions. The charm 
of his talk would be hard to exaggerate, for there was never a 
falsetto note. He would debate keenly, for he loved an argu- 
ment, and he had an endless fund of good stories and happy 
reminiscences, which he would reproduce with perfect imita- 
tions of voice and manner. And over all there was a kind 
of glow, that intimate and inexplicable charm which comes 
not from the head but from the heart. His friends will cherish 
the memory of the long, loose, manly figure, the eager face, 
the judicial pent-house brows beneath which twinkled his boyish 
eyes. No kinder eyes have ever been sealed by the dust of 
death. It is some small consolation to reflect that these 
splendid powers of his suffered no decay. He died young 
in the truest sense, carrying to the grave untarnished and 
unimpaired the honour and ardour and hope of his youth. 
For him the best epitaph is to be found in the words of one 
who also died in the plenitude of his strength.—‘“ Death has 
not been suffered to take so muchas an illusion from his heart. 
In the hot-fit of life, a-tiptoe on the highest point of being, 
he passes at a bound on to the other side. The noise of 
the mallet and chisel is scarcely quenched, the trumpets 
are hardly done blowing, when, trailing with him clouds of 
glory, this happy-starred, full-blooded spirit shoots into the 
spiritual land,” 








YACHTING AND AUXILIARY MOTORS. 


| | perews year more sailing yachts are fitted with a motor 
which is intended not to take the place of sails in 
ordinary circumstances but to get the vessel over a foul tide 
in light winds or calms, to help her in beating against head 
winds, und perhaps to save the crew the trouble of hoisting 
the sails when it is desired simply to shift the yacht’s berth 
in harbour. Among yachtsmen there may still be said to be 
a controversy as to the desirability of auxiliary power, though 
a majority is rapidly accumulating in favour of it. Eventually 
the controversy can end in only one way, because convenience, 
which is the determining factor in most disputes of the sort, 
belongs only to auxiliary power. Ina few more years, when 
there are many simple and cheap motors on the market, every 
cruiser with any title to be considered fully equipped for her 
purpose will have an auxiliary motor. The landsman probably 
does not know with what comparative ease the compact 
modern motor can be installed in vessels which were built 
without any thought of power being applied tothem. The 
writer has seen landsmen incredulous at being told that a box 
tucked away under a seat, or beneath the floor of the cockpit, 
contained an engine capable of driving the yacht at three or 
four knots—that is to say, at a speed sufficient to get over an 
ordinary tide. In a few cases, it is true, it may be quite 
impossible to instal a motor of any sort in a yacht, and then, 
if the owner does not care to part with his vessel, he may 
buy one of the portable engines which can be placed on 
deck. The shaft and propeller are fixed to a spar which 
is laid overboard when in use. But such an apparatus is, of 
course, a makeshift. Another makeshift, and a very useful 
one too, is to use a motor dinghy for towing the yacht. 
Those who have not tried it will not believe how much can ba 
done under ordinary conditions with an engine of very low 
power ina dinghy. The best results are obtained by lashing 
the dinghy alongside the yacht. For moving about a harbour 
or getting through a narrow channel in smooth water nothing 
more is required. But, of course, when a yacht is beating or 
when she is making long passages it is another matter 
altogether; at sea the motor may be needed in a heavy swell 
when it is impossible to tow from a small boat, Thenone can 
do nothing without a motor actually installed in the yacht. 
To the writer it seems certain that the next few years 
will see a great development in the type known as “ auxiliary 
cruiser.” If yacht-racing is becoming, in all but the small 
classes, confined ever more strictly to a limited group and to 
a strictly defined type of vessel, the pastime of cruising is 
continually evolving new designs, and becomes more skilfu, 
more daring, and more widely practised than ever before. 
To the cruisers the motor will give a wider range, more 
precision, and more confidence. It is therefore bound to 
triumph. 

It need not be denied that there is very much to be said 
for the old guard who resist the motor for reasons of seaman- 
ship and sentiment. The writer sympathizes with all they 
say, but sums up in a contrary sense on the all-mastering 
point of convenience already mentioned. ‘The complete 
cruising yachtsman of the future will no more do without an 
auxiliary motor than people who have driven in taxis will 
return to hansom cabs. The opponents of the motor say that 
the whole joy of sailing is the conquest of the elements by 
means that are made adequate only by skill and experience. 
The motor, they say, is a short cut out of difficulties which 
commends itself only to the lazy man or the duffer. The 
strongest argument of all from this point of view is that a 
yachtsman who uses a motor habitually will never learn the 
tricks and arts which are exacted by sheer necessity from 
the man who depends solely on sails. Every yachtsman who 
has fairly gone through an apprenticeship to his sport must 
recall occasions when he was at his wits’ end to decide how 
to extricate himself from a critical position. Perhaps he 
found himself wedged among yachts in a crowded harbour 
with a head wind and a fast-running tide under him. To 
avoid one danger of collision with certainty seemed to accept 
another with equal certainty. And probably—as generally 
happens in these circumstances—several pairs of coldly critical 
eyes were turned on him with the agreeable if callous expecta- 
tion of enjoying his mistakes. Yet crises such as these, and 
nothing else, make the seaman. Thought and action have to 
work simultaneously. Itis for a good reason that the yacht 
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hands who are generally reputed the best and quickest come 
not from deep-water ports, but from the intricate channels 
and swatchways of the Thames estuary, where strong 
tides among numerous banks are the sternest of school- 
masters. But if the amateur yachtsman is able to dodge his 
difficulties by simply switching on a motor and not troubling 
about his sails till he has sea-room, what then? It is certainly 
a serious point. The writer confesses that he would like to 
see all amateurs ander a certain age forswear motors until 
they can make their vessel under sail do practically everything 
they wish. Even then they will stop far short of perfection. 
The amateur seaman seldom or never reaches the consummate 
skill of the professional except in the handling of small boats, 
in which a lighter hand and a higher degree of familiarity 
(for professional seamen are not fond of small-boat sailing) 
tell their tale. Nodoubt, toask a young man in his apprentice- 
ship, so to speak, to forswear a motor is a counsel of perfection. 
Still, let us hope that the want of money may very often 
impose a restriction when the more austere principles of 
sport do not. 

In a recent cruise in a motorless yacht of fifteen tons the 
writer was finally converted to the principle of the auxiliary. 
He confesses that he has sailed enough to be able to dispense 
willingly with uncomfortable nights, knocking about at sea, 
when it has been impossible to make a port. He conceives 
that he has earned a reasonable degree of comfort in his 
holidays, and his present inclination is increased when his 
wife and children accompany him. He must not fall into the 
error, however, of attributing his own inclination to them; for 
wives and children who like the sea are more spartan and more 
rapacious for the thrills of night passages than he can pretend 
tobe. He notes on referring to his log that during his month’s 
eruise from the coast of Essex to Devonshire and back not a 
single night need have been spent out if the yacht had carried 
an auxiliary of even moderate power. He would, moreover, 
have cruised much further and visited many more ports. To 
begin with, he was at the mercy of strong head winds for a 
whole week. At the end of eight days he had got no further 
on his way than Ramsgate. To try to turn through the 
Straits of Dover during spring tides against a dead noser in 
a vessel built more for comfort than for speed is a heart- 
breaking business. During the days of idleness he watched 
the Ramsgate smacks warping in and out of the inner harbour, 
using for their winches steam power which, differently applied, 
would have been quite sufficient to drive the smacks to and 
from their berths without the cumbrous affair of warping at 
all. This in itself was a lesson in the value of auxiliary 
power—as well as in the conservative character of sailors. One 
of these days the writer watched a ketch-rigged barge turning 
down channel with the help of auxiliary power. She had only 
her mainsail set and was making excellent progress on every 
board, although without power she would certainly have been 
waiting for a “slant” in the Downs with a host of other 
craft. When at last a fair wind did come, the writer, owing 
to calms, wes forty-one hours under way between Ramsgate 
and Ryde. With the help of a motor he could easily have 
made Newhaven from Ramsgate between daylight and dusk, 
and have reached Ryde in daylight the next day after a 
“night in” at Newhaven. Similarly an unpleasant night 
in Lyme Bay in an exposed anchorage—not really an 
anchorage at all, except that it was made one for the 
occasion—would have been avoided by reaching Exmouth 
before dark. The wind, which had completely failed in the 
afternoon, came in a rain squali about midnight, and made 
it necessary to get off the land in a hurry in a rising sea. 
Probably if one were caught on such a lee shore as that in 
a really bad blow a motor might just make the difference 
between safety and disaster. Some yachtsmen talk airily of 
clawing off the land in a gale of wind in a small sailing 
yacht. But in a gale of wind worthy of the name a small 
yacht cannot carry enough canvas to counteract the leeway 
made by wind-pressure on her hull. Fairly caught in a bay, 
her chances of escape with the help of sail alone are small 
indeed. Yet, again, on the return journey in his cruise the 
writer spent a disagreeable hour in the race off St. Alban’s 
Head owing to a sudden faltering of the wind after a strong 
breeze, and another night rolling off Folkestone with every- 

thing on board crashing and banging in a pandemonium of 
noise. With the least motor help he could have made Dover 





clusion that, in spite of admittedly good arguments on the 
other side, the general use of the auxiliary motor in sailing 
yachts will act on the whole in the right direction by 
making yachtsmen undertake adventures which they would 
formerly have shunned. 





A LODGE IN THE FOREST. 

“TF you can tear yourself away from town,” wrote the 

satirist, nearly two thousand years ago, “ you may get 
a little house and garden in the country for what a garret’s 
rent is here. You may hoe the ground and grow a feast for 
a hundred vegetarians. "Tis something, wheresoever one 
dwells, to be master of the run of even a single lizard.” The 
sentiment is still applicable and is shared by many. So, too, 
allowing for the changes of date and clime, the remark about 
expense holds good. That is tosay, in the country your money 
buys you more. 

But in our days it is not usually a question of being able 
“to tear oneself away.” Hosts of people who would prefer a 
country life are kept from it by economic reasons. You may 
know them by the careful tending of their tiny garden, if 
they are lucky enough to possess one, by their gay window. 
box, or even by a struggling plant upon their table. Our big 
towns are, of course, too big. ‘To Cobbett London was “a 
huge wen.” What would he term it now? Old Babylon, 
London’s prototype, was more methodical in its provision of 
open spaces than ourselves. Our civilization has been at fault, 
as we are well aware. 

Garden cities and suburbs are both excellent things in 
themselves, and will satisfy the aims and wants of thousands. 
But the real lover of country life, whose cradle, in Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase, 

“Was breathed on by the rural Pan,” 

will avoid them, because to him the loneliness of the country 
is one of its most compelling appeals. A common love of 
solitude links ancient hermits and modern recluses; but 
whereas the hermit cared nothing for the scenery amid which 
he dwelt—from which indeed, as from human intercourse, he 
desired to be a thing apart—the recluse, in general, cares for 
it a great deal. O strange diversity of man's thought! That 
the beauty of inanimate nature should be in the eyes of one 
a snare of evil, in another’s the raiment of Almighty Power ! 
Such a recluse, then, lately had his dwelling in a certain 
forest in the Midlands. And yet I wrong him by the term, if 
it be taken to include anything cowardly or selfish—and must 
there not be a dash of both qualities in one who rigorously severs 
himself from his kind P—for he was neither. He was a worker, 
and his work lay among men; it brought him, moreover, into 
frequent though shrinking contact with the sordid side of life, 
with mean motives and low aims. Circumstance and, it must 
be admitted, an imperfect resistance to it, had set an intellect 
which would have adorned the Bench to work upon the disputes 
of mediocre people in a manufacturing town. These he never 
really learnt to regard with professional indifference, or, at 
least, to turn the key upon them when his work was over. 
Instead, they fostered the tendencies to analysis and melan- 
choly which with mental gifts of a high order were his 
inheritance at birth. He found no real relief from them in 
general society,as many do. It was a happy thing for him 
when he was able to combine with private practice a post 
which made him free of old muniment rooms, and brought 
him into contact with the members of a Cathedral Chapter. 
But in such company, though he could enjoy it, he could not 
rest; probably, he thought, because it took so much for 
granted. His craving for solitude, when work was over, grew 
more imperative. His mind, constrained by long training to 
grapple with legal problems, reacted from them most readily 
to the speculative regions where it loved to dwell. He deter- 
mined to build himself a retreat, where the hours stolen from 
business could be at least his own. 

That was how the Lodge in the Forest came to be. Six 
miles separate the town from the Forest’s border. How 
eagerly and how often did rapid wheels bear him over those 
miles when his house was building—how constantly and with 
what unfailing satisfaction when it was built! As you ride 
the meadows assume more and more a woodland character. 
Presently, at a sharp turn, you take a rough road between 
stone walls, and in another hundred yards perceive that on 
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gives place to pasture. In the background are the ruins of a 
Priory, with an old farmhouse in keeping; these left behind, 
you reach, in a little, the philosopher’s retreat. 

It is remote, save for the farm’s touch of pastoral, from 
signs of human life. It is built of the dark volcanic stone 
native to the district, which, indeed, rising starkly in masses 
from the live turf, masses that the beechen branches only half 
conceal, gives the Forest an air of severity, even, when the 
sky is dark, of gloom. You surmise that this feature, reflected 
somewhat in his dwelling, was not wholly out of keeping with 
our solitary’s humour. But if the house was a little severe of 
aspect, not so the garden. For therein, besides in his folios 
and his meditations, lay its owner’s chiefest pleasure. In a 
few years he had made a rock garden which won local fame, 
though more people knew it by repute than by inspection. 
How memorable and longed-for was the day when, with 
the advancing season, he could reach it before darkness 
fell. 

In this refuge from his careful world he passed many an 
hour of quiet and renewing solitude. There among his flowers 
he seemed to overhear the harmonies of nature, too often 
blurred or drowned, for him at least, amid human activities. 
His wistfulness was here forgotten in enjoyment, his agitation 
stilled. A spell of such seclusion fitted him for human 
intercourse once more. 

His hermitage possessed what those of old lacked, a chamber 
for a friend; and happy he who was bidden to occupy it. For 
this reserved and sequestered being had yet a genius for 
friendship. The winning of his regard was not quick or 
easy; but he who won it never lost it. Friendship, a word 
often, in our hurried age, too lightly used, was to him of 
sacred import. It carried with it responsibilities as well as 
pleasures. But, admitted to the Lodge in the Forest, it 
was of the pleasures only that one thought. For the 
host in him, responding to his friend’s presence, bade 
all darker thoughts avaunt, and for that time serenity 
possessed his soul. While daylight lasted the garden 
held one; new varieties had to be explained, new 
blossoms praised. Then came the meal, in the Lodge’s one 
living-room—a long, low room, with deep-set hearth, the home 
of his most cherished volumes and engravings—a simple meal, 
but fastidiously served. Then talk of old days and of new 
theories, of ancient ideals and present needs, accompanied by 
much tobacco; for as the smoke ascended the clearer and the 
rarer grew the atmosphere of his mind. Or he would take 
down a book and read aloud; something speculative, but, for 
choice, with a sting in it, provocative; such, for instance, as 
Bagehot’s wonderful essay on the several kinds of poetry. 
How that essay, with ensuing talk upon it, kept us from our 
beds! Even as we, with others, came forth of old from a 
college sitting-room to rising sun and piping birds, in days so 
distant yet so vivid. That is the flower of friendship, surely, 
to know one’s heart uplifted and one’s mind clarified by such 
converse—and to know that one’s friends, also, are in like 
happy case. These are the hours of which one says, in after 
life, would there had been more like them, or would that I 
had prized them even more! At such moments the recluse’s 
perplexities and questionings fell from him, while confidence 
and even joyousness, usurped their place. Gone, for the 
time being, was that mental poise remarked in him by one 
who was his intimate, the poise as of a man stretching out his 
arms in the void for something that lay beyond—tendentemque 
manus ripae ulterioris amore. 

One may sharpen one’s wits equally well, it is possible, with 
a new acquaintance, and yet only chill or fatigue oneself in 
the process. One may prove in hearty agreement with him, 
may find interests, even enthusiasms in common. Is not this, 
we ask ourselves at such a moment, the old, the remembered 
fire, that warmed us through and through? Ah no, it is but 
the sudden blaze of thorns, which dies down as suddenly, 
towards which we stretch cold hands in vain. The companion- 
ship which such afriend as ours could give is and must be the 
growth of years, the outcome of common tastes, of shared 
griefs and pleasures. It is come by in no facile manner. Alas, 
that as years go on so much of the best that we have known 
becomesa memory! Yet in the minds of two or three who 
may read this retrospect, the old, true warmth may haply be 
revived—even though the Lodge in the Forest has passed to 
alien ownership, and will never see its master more, 


M. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE BALANCE OF POWER IN THE BALKANS, 
[To rus Eprrom or tus “Srecraror.”) 


Srr,—Excessive enthusiasm for the triumphs of Balkan unity 
has been replaced in Western Europe by excessive disgust at 
the fratricidal strife between the former allies, and by an 
inclination to ignore its underlying causes. Meaningless 
phrases about “the squalid war” blind the general public to 
the fact that Europe, by its interference in Albania, is at least 
as responsible for this new conflict as by its earlier neglect 
of Macedonia for last winter’s war. By a real irony of fate 
Austria-Hungary was the first to enforce the principle of 
nationality in Albania, while trampling it under foot in 
Croatia and Transylvania; and it was this very action which 
disturbed the balance of the alliance, and rendered a general 
settlement on the basis of nationality finally impossible 
Bulgaria, whose true racial claims lie in Macedonia, was too 
shortsighted to back her Servian ally further west, and 
failed to realize that her own policy in Thrace knocks the 
bottom out of the whole principle of nationality. The first 
elementary condition of such a solution would be the 
restitution of Adrianople and a large portion of Thrace to 
the Turks, and the cession of Kavala and Seres to Greece. 
This is, of course, absurdly impossible; but an admis- 
sion of its impossibility is merely another way of saying 
that the Balkan problem cannot be solved on purely 
eShnographic lines. Bulgaria has merely confused the issue 
by asserting that it is purely a question of fulfilling the 
terms of the treaty of alliance. The situation which dictated 
those terms had already been radically transformed before the 
time for execution had arrived; and other vital and compli- 
cated issues are involved on both sides. The real question is 
how to reconcile the rival claims of nationality, geography, 
and economic interests with the necessary balance of power in 
the Peninsula. The ideal solution, to-day as ever, would be 
the autonomy of Macedonia as a member of the federated 
Balkan States; but, unhappily, this is no longer practical 
politics, since all the rival States oppose it and Europe lacks 
the power or inclination to enforce it. 

The charges and countercharges of treachery must not be 
taken too seriously. On the one hand, the fact that the first 
aggression came from the Bulgarian side cannot fairly be 
regarded as discreditable; for the Servians, being in posses- 
sion of the disputed territory, were able to say, “ Come and 
take it,” and the Bulgarians thus had the alternative of 
giving way altogether or taking the first step. On the other 
hand, Servia’s repudiation of the treaty finds its justification 
in the fact that Bulgaria’s pledge of assistance (100,000 
men for Macedonia) was not carried out, while Servia 
without any obligation supplied fifty thousand men and 
ninety-eight guns for the siege of Adrianople, and continued 
the war for months after her own task was over, out of loyalty 
to her ally. In reality, however, all discussion of the treaty 
—especially so long as its terms are kept secret—is mainly 
academic. The two vital factors in the situation are Servia’s 
need for an outlet to the sea and Bulgaria’s bid for the 
hegemony of the Balkans. To Servia the retention of the 
Vardar valley is a matter of life and death ; its acquisition by 
Bulgaria would place Servia in a worse economic and political 
position than before the war, for the place of the weak and 
decaying Turkey (with whom, it must be remembered, Servia 
was on good terms till immediately before the formation of 
the League) would be taken by two States, one of them a 
young, vigorous, and probably aggressive Power, whose 
possession of Monastir and Ochrida would mean the strategic 
impotence of Servia. To Bulgaria, on the other hand, the 
line of the Vardar is, on economic grounds, a mere luxury; 
her real outlet from Sofia to the AZgean lies down the valley 
of the Struma to Seres and Kavala. In either case ethno- 
graphic and economic conditions are in open conflict, for 
racially the lower Struma and the Vardar would fall to Greece 
and Bulgaria respectively, while economically Bulgaria's 
retention of the Struma is as imperative as Servia’s retention 
of the Vardar. 

The need for a balance of power between the independent 
Balkan States, so far from being a mere phrase, is an inevitable 
result of the virtual expulsion of the Turks from Europe and 
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of the obscure and provisional arrangements on the Adriatic 
The acquisition of Monastir and Ochrida by Bulgaria 
(Before the 
war the territorial relations of Bulgaria and Servia were 
48:96; even if Servia keeps the Vardar they will be 84: 145, 
and if she loses Ochrida, 72: 164.) It would not merely 
frustrate one of the main aims for which the Balkan League 
was founded—the union of the Servian and Greek frontiers— 
but would convert Bulgaria into a dangerous rival to Servian 
aspirations and at the same time reduce Servia to a state of 


coast. 
would, of course, destroy all idea of a balance. 


complete vassalage. It might, indeed, prove fatal to the still 
embryonic Albania, since Ochrida is regarded by the forward 
party in Sofia as a mere stage on the road to Elbasan and 
Valona (indeed they dream of “the four seas ”—Black, 
Marmora, gean, and Adriatic). This is the main reason 
why Austria-Hungary, though backing Bulgaria privately 
with money, munitions, and advice, is by no means convinced 
of the wisdom of creating a Big Bulgaria. 

There is, of course, another factor of the first importance— 
Roumania, to whom the Balkan balance of power is indis- 
pensable. It is an open secret that in no circumstances 
will Roumania allow Servia to be crushed; if there is to be 
any hegemony in the Balkans, she is resolved, and rightly 
resolved, that it must fall to herself, as the most powerful and 
developed of the Balkan nations. A month ago the order of 
mobilization had already been signed in Bucharest ; and it was 
only the Tsar’s telegram, appearing a few hours later, which 
induced King Charles and his Ministers hurriedly to revoke 
their decision. Roumania’s subsequent hesitation has been 
due, not to any softening of her attitude towards Bulgaria, 
but to considerations of the harvest (which is expected to be a 
record this year) and to the lingering, though baseless, fear 
that Servia, instead of acting in pursuance of her own 
well-considered interests, may be a mere cat’s-paw in the 
hands of the Panslav party in St. Petersburg. Roumania is 
perfectly willing to work with Russia, where interest marks 
out such a course, but she has no inducement to break 
with Austria-Hungary merely to favour the Panslav idea. 
Circumstances have placed in Roumanian hands the scales in 
which the rival Balkan claims must be weighed, and the 
natural aim of her statesmen must inevitably be to secure for 
her not the hegemony but the leadership of a new Balkan 
League, extended and emancipated alike from Russian and from 
Austrian influence. That Roumanian policy is at last being 
dictated neither by Vienna nor by St. Petersburg, but by 
Bucharest, is the true explanation of the present situation. 
Roumania never shared the exaggerated views of Bulgaria’s 
military power which ill-informed Western critics accepted 
under the suggestion of a skilful censorship; indeed, military 
opinion in Bucharest tends to the opposite extreme of under- 
estimating Bulgarian achievements. Thus Bulgaria’s victory 
over Servia—a victory which for many reasons is highly 
improbable—would merely make the direct intervention 
of Roumania inevitable. And in such a war the exhausted 
levies of Bulgaria would be confronted by an army equal in 
discipline, superior in numbers and equipment, and absolutely 
fresh, The issue could hardly be doubtful. 

The short-sighted and stubborn policy of Bulgarian states- 
men has placed their country in a situation from which it will 
be difficult to extricate her without material sacrifice and loss 
of prestige. It is to be hoped that Bulgaria will at the 
eleventh hour substitute statesmanship for mere unreasoning 
smbition, and avert the disasters which threaten her from 
north, west, and south. Prompt action in favour of peace is 
needed; further bloodshed and delay might endanger more 
than Monastir and Ochrida. Bulgaria has made her gambler’s 
stake in the hope of smashing Serb and Greek before 
Roumania was ready; she has lost, and will do well to rise 
from the table instead of attempting another mad stake. 
Her sole hope lies in the intervention of Austria-Hungary, 
and here again Roumania holds the game in her hands. 
Vienna (which has many other urgent reasons for remaining 
quiet) is well aware of Roumania’s firm resolve to uphold at 
all costs a balance between Bulgaria and Servia; and this 
knowledge will decide the neutrality of Vienna, to whom 
Roumanian friendship will be of immense potential value 
in the event of European complications. Austro-Hungarian 
neutrality happily means the localization of the war. 

A speedy settlement on the lines of actual possession seems 
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needs of the Balkan situation. If the victors exercise a wise 
moderation such as inspired Bismarck after Kéniggriitz, ang 
if full liberty is accorded to the schools and churches of al] 
the rival nationalities of Macedonia and Thrace, then there is 
still hope for a Balkan confederation, under new and more 
durable forms. But the only possible political friendship is 
one between equals, not between a grasping overlord and 
dependent vassals.—I am, Sir, &c., Scotus Viaror, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Srrcrator.”’} 

Srr,— When a Government falls into a decline its supporters 
are accustomed to take comfort by assuring themselves that 
even if they may have lost popularity their opponents have 
not gained it, and that Charles will not be removed to make 
James king. They speak as if they had a monopoly of political 
talent, and as if the Government in other hands was unthink. 
able. It isan old device; it was used by Unionists in 1905; 
and it is used by Radicals to-day. But there is no reason 
why we should play our opponents’ game by meekly accepting 
their view of the feeling in the country, and shaking wise 
heads over the doubtful prospects of the future. I honestly 
believe that the outlook for Unionism has not for twenty 
years been more hopeful, and my evidence is drawn from an 
extensive knowledge of what is regarded as a Radical strong- 
hold—the Scottish Lowlands. Scottish Radicalism has always 
been a curious product, based as much upon a feudal 
loyalty to the Gladstonian tradition as on any intelligent 
sympathy with modern Radicalism. The last few years have 
induced Scotsmen to consider the foundations of their faith, 
and I am inclined to think that the results will be surprising 
to those who take the Radical hegemony in Scotland for 
granted. The Scot has always been a stubborn individualist, 
and the new Radical bureaucracy has worn his patience thin. 
The Insurance Act is bitterly unpopular, mainly because of 
its fuss and extravagance and gross interference with private 
life. The Scottish Land Act has proved pretty much of a 
fiasco, and few indeed will be found to defend the land 
taxes of the 1910 Budget. We dislike Radical policy for the 
same reasons as we disliked the early Tariff Reform propa- 
ganda—because we believe it to be bad business. Again, in 
the old days the strife between the voluntary and the 
Established Churches helped the Radical cause; but Dis- 
establishment has ceased to have much meaning north of the 
Tweed, and the old doctrines of the Liberation Society are as 
dead as Queen Anne. We are a democratic people who believe 
in self-government, and the plain man is conscious to-day that 
he has very little to say in the government of his country. The 
House of Lords grievance was used by Radicals at the last two 
elections with considerable effect, but that gun is spiked for 
good. Scotsmen have observed the results of the Parliament 
Act with little admiration, and they are resolved to insist on a 
Second Chamber, democratic in constitution, but with the full 
powers of a Second Chamber; for otherwise they cannot see 
how ordinary people are to have a voice in the Government. 
As a race we are not amenable to the cheaper kinds of political 
sentimentality, and such sentimentality smells rank since 

the Marconi business. Last and most important, Scotland is 

very far from being convinced of the merits of the Home 
Rule Bill. The other day a careful census was made in one 

of the staunchest Radical areas in the Lowlands, and the 

results were curious. Many were returned as Radicals, but 

surprisingly few would accept the term “ Home Ruler,” and 

those who did generally qualified it by adding “ But no 

coercion of Ulster,” or sought refuge in some phrase like 

“ Believe in Federalism.” 

The consequence of this satiety with Radicalism is shown 

in the attitude of the Radical platform. Few Radical 

speakers attempt to argue any of the great public questions 

with their audiences, Except for the Lord Advocate, the 

Scottish Radical orator now confines himself to platitudes and 

pious hopes. And the private Radical, who used to be highly 

argumentative, is now a pensive being, profoundly averse to 

discussion. The younger men, especially the more thoughtful, 

are rarely in the Radical camp, and the so-called Young Scots 

—a buckram army at the best—are largely composed of 





to be at last attainable, and would best correspond to the true 


elderly gentlemen who remember the Gladstonian tradition. 
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I do not say that this recoil from Radicalism will make the 


bulk of the population Unionists. Socialism may claim many, 
though I do not think that Scotland is good Collectivist soil. 
But of one thing I am convinced—Scottish Radicalism is 
moribund, and if Unionism offers a sane and progressive creed 
it will gain a multitude of recruits. Possibly the results will 
not be fully apparent at the next election—we change even 
our labels slowly in the north, but the next twenty years, I 
believe, will see a complete reversal of the present position of 
parties.—I am, Sir, &c., A Low.nanp Scor, 





REDISTRIBUTION BEFORE DISSOLUTION. 
(To tux Eprror or Tue “Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—I think the inequalities in the representation of different 
places in the United Kingdom revealed by the late census are 
of so startling a character as to render aredistribution of seats 
imperative before the next appeal to the country ; otherwise a 
majority in the next House of Commons may not represent 
even a majority of the electorate; and such a House of 
Commons is especially objectionable while the Parliament 
Act continues in force. The only ground on which the 
power of the Commons to override the veto of the Peers can 
be defended is that the voice of the Commons is the voice of 
the people. Can we be sure under the present distribution of 
seats that it is so? The answer is clearly in the negative. 
There is no reason why what has happened in the Province of 
Ulster should not happen in the United Kingdom taken as a 
whole, viz., that a majority of the members of Parliament should 
represent a minority both of the population and of the elec- 
torate. The Ulster constituencies are all single-membered, and 
in no instance was a seat lost to the largest party at the last 
election by a three-cornered contest. Of 33 constituencies 
in Ulster 17 at present return Home Rulers and 16 return 
Unionists. The 17 Home Rule constituencies have a popula- 
tion of 673,000, the 16 Unionist constituencies a population of 
908,000. This result is confirmed by the religious census. 
There are 890,009 non-Catholics to 690,000 Catholics in 
Ulster. All the constituencies in which there is a majority 
of non-Catholics return Unionist members, yet though the 
non-Catholic people have a majority of 200,000, the Home 
Rulers have a majority of 1 in the Parliamentary representa- 
tion. A majority of 200,000 in the population ought to mean 
a majority of at least 4 in the representation, besides which 
Ulster is under-represented relatively to the rest of Ireland. 
The Home Rulers would, of course, in any event have a large 
majority among the Irish members of Parliament, but it ought 
not to be of the overwhelming character which we find at 
present, and in Ulster it ought to be a minority. 

But the over-representation of Ireland in the Imperial Par- 
liament is a much greater evil than this, and may lead to the 
Peers’ veto being overridden by the representatives of a 
minority of the people of the United Kingdom. Ireland has 
now 103 members inthe Imperial Parliament. England, Scot- 
land, and Wales have 567. If Ireland were represented on 
the same scale, how many members would she have? Just 60. 
(The House would consist of 627 members instead of 670. 
According to the Home Rule Bill it will contain 609 members 
in ordinary with 18 Irish Jack-in-the-boxes, who will appear 
on certain occasions and then disappear.) Of these 60 seats 
the Unionists would, I think, obtain at least 12, leaving 48 for 
the strength of the Irish Home Rule ccntingent. What 
would become of the present majority of, say, 100 in favour 
of Home Rule after this change ? 

The bad distribution of Irish seats is detrimental to the 
Unionists in more than one way. It enables the Nationalists 
to represent Ulster as Nationalist (or as equally divided) by a 
count of representatives or a count of counties, keeping out 
of sight both the population and the electorate. The largest 
Home Rule constituency in Ulster—West Belfast—contains 
less than half the population of Unionist East Belfast, and 
the three Unionist divisions of Belfast contain a larger 
population than the six largest Nationalist constituencies in 
Uister. And in reckoning by counties we pass over Belfast, 
which has a larger population than any two Nationalist 
counties in Ulster. I may note, however, that some of this 
talk about the equality of parties in Ulster arises from repeating 
what was once true without inquiring whether it was still so. 
The religious census of 1861 gave the Roman Catholics a 
majority of 19,000 in the Province of Ulster. In 1871 the 








Protestants had a majority of 35,000, and in 1881 of 76,000. 
This was the census on which the last Redistribution Bill was 
based, and was the last before Mr. Gladstone’s conversion. 
But the Protestants have continued to gain ground, and their 
majority, as already stated, now amounts to 200,000.—I am, 
Sir, &e., x. 





THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—May I suggest that the ideal cheaply constructed cottage 
is not altogether visionary, and that as regards a simple tenure 
equal to freehold the 999-year leases of the Residential Small- 
holdings Company, whose beautiful estate at Sharnal Street, 
Hoo, Kent, which I have twice visited, appear to be a solution 
any Government might adopt? This company has already 
dealt in a practical way with sanitation difficulties to their 
residences by means of chemical salts at a nominal cost, and 
w.c.’s discharging into an oxidizing tank on wheels. This 
installation does not exceed a cost of £10, and it provides an 
immediate fluid fertiliser which has proved most valuable. 
The company, I understand, are considering the erection of a 
new type of model cottage which are to be built on the 
unit system of two-storeyed rooms in box-like fashion, giving 
thus the greatest strength and rigidity. There are five rooms 
in two units, all of good size, .e., one 15ft. by 10ft. 9in.; two 
10ft. 9in. square ; two 10ft. 9in. by 7ft. 9in., small pantry and w.c. 
These units are framed up in timber and can be easily moved 
on lorries, which will meet the varying demands of small- 
holders who farm more or less land from time to time, and 
who, as their families grow or diminish, add or subtract one 
unit. The roofs are to be reed-thatched locally, and the walls 
covered with an imported pulp sheet at a cost of 14d. per yard, 
two thicknesses, about ,in. thick, on the outside, and japanned 
and made rigid with a cheap especial varnish ora tinted tar 
compound. These units, from various estimates received, are 
not likely to exceed a cost of £100 for the five-roomed 
cottages, and will be stood on the usual iron staddles screwed 
into the ground at about £6 the set. In alternative, if 
much moving is contemplated, the units will be permanently 
fixed on a patent iron wheeled trolley at a cost of £15 
each. It is proposed to lease these units at about Is. 34 
a week each, to include sinking fund, so that the small- 
holder can look forward to owning his home in old age, 
which, although movable, is just as much bis home as a 
brick-and-mortar house, and will last just as long, being 
an hygienic abode free from creeping damp, with its destruc- 
tive action both on the structure and health of the house and 
inmate. Moreover, if on wheels, no right exists to levy rates 
and taxes, nor is it ever likely that such abodes of the poor 
will be penalized by an especial tax. These cottages are 
startling innovations, but the more they are considered the 
more the many advantages of such structures appeal to 
those who know the hesitation of the landowner to build in 
bricks and mortar for such varying demand as must always 
exist in the countryside, and which would wreck the many 
schemes already promulgated by “ Back to the Landers” and 
political opportunists.—I am, Sir, &., Basi A. Suave. 

Woodcote, Oxon. 

[Provided the pulp sheets do not contract and expand, and 
so let in the weather, we see little objection to the proposed 
system. The great thing is to try experiments. The cheapest 
cottage, provided it is weather-tight and sanitary, is the best 
cottage.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To rue Eprror or tux “Srecraror.”) 
S1r,—I was once driving past some rustic cottages with an 
old gentleman who made, if I rightly recall it, this remark : 
“Lord Palmerston once said that every cottage ought to have 
three things—a good oven, a good well, and a good porch.” 
The last-named serves as a sort of outdoor smoking-room for 
the father and his neighbours and a covered playground for 
the kids. It is a modest substitute for the stoep and verandah 
so universal in South Africa, Australia, and California. 
Intending builders might do well to bear the fact in mind. 
—I am, Sir, &., D. O. 
London, S.W. 





[To tux Epitor or tue “Srectator.”’] 
S1r,—The writer of the article on “ The Cottage Problem” in 
the Spectator of July 5th entirely overlooked the chief reason 
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for the high cost of cottages, or indeed of any building, which 
is the action of the trade unions in preventing men from 
laying more than a certain number of bricks per hour. I am 
informed that in many cases this increases the cost about one- 


third, and in most cases one-fifth.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. B. C. 





THE TURKISH DEFEAT. 
(To rue Epiror ov rus “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I am tempted by the questions asked by Lord Cromer 
in his review of Mr. Miller's book, “The Ottoman Empire,” 
as to the causes of the military defeat of the Turks in the late 
war, to offer the following reasons accounting for such defeat. 
Now the fact especially commented on by all with reference 
to the Turkish defeat, and the fact on which, before the war, 
most people relied as tending to show that the Turks would 
be victorious, is “that the Turks have ever been noted in 
history for their martial virility.” But is it not obvious 
that the only quality, martial virility, that counted in those 
days has ceased to be of prime value in these days, 
when war, being no longer a purely physical encounter 
between two armies, is one of the most scientific of pro- 
fessions? Though the Turks may be no less “martially 
virile,” they have, by entirely neglecting or failing to 
assimilate the scientific and higher branches of war, been 
unable to compete with rivals who have studied these branches. 
It was obviously apparent to those in a position to study the 
question that fine though the army was physically, its organ- 
ization and training rendered it an instrument useless for 
the purposes of modern warfare. This, then, I take to be 
the first reason. And the second is also alluded to by 
Lord Cromer. I have met with no officers in Turkey who do 
not allow when speaking in truth and in candour that the 
“Army of the Constitution” cut a very different figure to 
what ‘‘the Army of Hamid” would have cut. The baneful 
influence of party strife, the deep schisms and rivalries it 
caused in the higher commands, the manner in which these 
differences spread throughout the army down to Ahmed 
and Hassan in the ranks, caused these latter to distrust 
their officers, sapped their energy, damped their ardour. 
Thirdly, the class of officer had changed. This will be 
considered by some the most important reason for defeat. 
Instead of the simple, old-fashioned, and fearless officer, 
beloved of his men, known by them in their village, 
was the young “a la Franca” (as they are called) officer 
of the schools, between whom and the men there was no 
bond or sympathy. Absence of organization and science 
in leading, absence of élan and spirit, the evil disease of 
“politics,” and lack of sympathy between rank and file. 
To my mind, who may claim to know the Turks, any single 
one of these reasons is sufficient to account for the disasters 
that have fallen on the Ottoman arms.—I[ am, Sir, &c., 
Wrnpuam DrEEpes 
(Captain Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie), 
Smyrna; June 29th, 1913. 





THE CAPTURE OF THE BULGARIAN GARRISON 
AT SALONICA. 


[To tux Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”"] 
S1r,—As you were so good as to publish a letter from me 
recently on the rights of the Greeks of Macedonia and Thrace, 
I hope you will allow me to make some comments on your 
mention of the capture of the Bulgarian garrison at Salonica 
as having caused special animosity at Sofia. This incident 
should be treated in connexion with the events which preceded 
it, and of these I feel qualified to speak, as I entered Salonica 
on November 9th last, the day on which it was occupied by 
the Greek army. Two days after the surrender of the town, 
the Bulgarians, who had then just arrived by forced marches 
from a north-easterly direction, after vainly attempting to 
persuade the Turkish commander, Hassan Taxim Pasha, to 
make a second surrender to them, asked leave for two battalions 
to take shelter within the city walls, on the ground that they 
were exhausted after their arduous march over difficult 
country in extremely rainy and rough weather. After this 
request had been graciously granted by King Constantine, a 
whole Bulgarian division marched into Salonica. Having 
thus abused the hospitality of the Greeks, the Bulgarians 
claimed joint occupation, and, after the bulk of their 
troops had been moved into Thrace, retained a garrison 





there for the purpose of supporting this claim. During 
the last three months the Bulgarian forces, having been 
released from Thrace, from time to time made surprise 
attacks on the Greek outposts, violating the neutral zones 
agreed upon after each encounter in which these attacks 
resulted. An investigation of the circumstances attending 
these attacks by the light of the Austrian or Greek Staff map 
of the district makes it perfectly clear that the Bulgariang 
were the aggressors on each occasion. Meantime the Bul- 
garians were stealthily introducing into the city members of 
the most notorious among their comitadjes, with dynamite 
bombs and other menaces to public order, many of which wera 
of course discovered and seized by the Greek authorities, 
When the Bulgarians, in the last week in June, instituted a 
general attack along the whole Greek and Servian fronts, 
the Greeks announced publicly that they would be obliged 
to make a counter-attack, and gave the Bulgarian garrison 
the option of leaving the town within one (afterwards 
extended to two) hours. It was obviously necessary for the 
Greeks to take precautions with a view to avoiding a 
disturbance within the city, and so the refusal of the 
Bulgarians to avail themselves of the option was naturally 
followed by the arrest of the Bulgarian regular troops and 
comitadjes. Their foolish resistance caused some bloodshed 
even among private citizens. It is evident to anyone 
acquainted with the above facts that the Bulgarian secret 
preparations in Salonica were part of a treacherously con- 
cocted plan according to which at the moment of an attack 
by the Bulgarian main forces an uproar should be created in 
the city itself which would divert the attention of the Greeks. 
The points that I should like to emphasize are: (1) The 
Bulgarian garrison had no right to be in Salonica; it was 
only there by the courtesy and at the goodwill of the Greeks; 
(2) as soon as hostilities broke out it was invited to leave the 
city; (3) the Bulgarians in the city were plotting to get the 
Greeks turned out of Salonica. Of the general conduct of 
the Bulgarians and the provocative insults which they heaped 
on the Greeks during the last few months it is sufficient to 
mention the incident of their firing upon the “ Georgios 
Averoff,” which in mediaeval times would probably have 
been canonized by special decree for the great services 
(especially to the Bulgarians) which it rendered for the Cross 
against the Crescent.—I am, Sir, &., D. J. CASSAVETTI. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 
[To rus Epiror or tue “Sprectaror.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to call attention to the proposed 
creation in Portugal of a Commission for the “ Protection of 
Natives of the Portuguese Colonies”? This Commission 
appears to contemplate a visit by the members to Angola and 
San Thomé. The proposal would be most welcome and should 
prove exceedingly valuable if we could be quite sure that its 
object was solely that of protecting native interests. Some 
doubts, however, arise as we read that the principal work of 
the Commission will be the appointment of an agent “ charged 
with the defence of the Colonies against attacks or calumnies 
that might be raised against the nation or its Government 
. « « by every means in his power; by conferences, by 
pamphlets, by newspapers, &c.” The proposed agent is to 
reside in London and have “ power to go to France, Belgium, 
England, and Holland whenever his presence or the necessities 
of colonial politics should make it necessary.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
JouN H. Harris. 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 





WESLEYAN CONFERENCE IN PLYMOUTH. 

(To rue Eprtor or tue “Srxecrator.”’] 
Srr,—The 170th “Yearly Conference of the people called 
Methodists, in the connexion established by the late Rev. 
John Wesley, A.M.”—for so runs the legal title of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church—will meet in Plymouth on 
Wednesday, July 16th. It has met in the same town only 
once before, namely, in the year 1895. A formal vote, con- 
firming the nomination of the Liverpool Conference twelve 
months ago, will place the Rev. Samuel F. Collier, of 
Manchester, in the presidential chair. As head of the 
Manchester Mission, Mr. Collier is known and esteemed 
wherever evangelistic and social Christianity is a subject of 
interest, 
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One troublous question awaits the Conference. Some 
difference of opinion exists as to the advisability of consum- 
mating the appointment of a certain minister to a position of 
responsibility in one of the Theological Colleges. Particular 
views he has expressed, or the way in which he has expressed 
them, not any question of character or general capability, 
have created a difficulty which the Conference may be 
trusted to treat with discrimination and goodwill. Apart 
from this passing cloud, the Conference has not met 
beneath so fair a sky for several years past. Numerically 
the situation is encouraging. After a succession of steep 
descents, the figures this year, whilst not registering 
an increase, set things in a far more favourable light. Ona 
membership in Great Britain of 482,343 the decrease is only 
505. The number of members on trial is 28,870, an increase 
of 544, and there are 101,220 junior members, an increase of 
1,807. These figures, in a period when, as all the Churches 
are finding, devout Christians seem singularly reluctant to 
accept the privileges and responsibilities of Church member- 
ship, are full of promise. The improved numerical situation 
is the least auspicious sign of the times. On all hands there 
are indications of a new spirit of expeetation and confidence. 
The retiring President, the Rev. F. L. Wiseman, B.A., said 
a few days ago that thousands of Wesleyan Methodists all 
over the country felt that they were on the eve of a great 
spiritual advance. This general feeling has focused itself in 
a series of recommendations to the Conference, prepared by a 
large committee composed of representative ministers and 
laymen from all parts of Great Britain. It is more than 
probable that the New Year will witness a simultaneous 
attempt to evangelize the people. But the best proof of 
widespread and reinforced vitality was in the various 
Synods last May. These number thirty-five. They are held 
in as many different centres, and they bring under review 
the material and spiritual condition of every one of the 
8,427 churches and 7,565 Sunday schools which bear Wesley’s 
name. The synods are really preparatory committees of the 
Conference. What they are the Conference is. Judged by 
this test, Plymouth should become memorable as the meeting- 
place of the most buoyant and resolute and spiritually 
aggressive Conference of recent years. 

In Wesleyan Methodism the present is a great missionary 
year. It is just a hundred years since the Foreign Missionary 
Society was founded. To celebrate the centenary it is hoped 
that a thank-offering of about £250,000 will be raised for 
purposes of missionary expansion. The Plymouth Conference 
will give directions as to the way in which the centenary 
should be observed at home and abroad. The scene of the 
chief celebration will probably be the great Central Buildings 
opened during the year at Westminster. It is not unlikely 
that some attention will be given at Plymouth to the subject of 
Methodist inter-relationship. First, there is a growing wonder 
whether the reunion of the several sections of Methodism 
is within measurable distance. Second, a quickened con- 
science is abroad in all branches of Methodism with 
reference to overlapping. Itis felt that a little foresight and 
co-operation might prevent the waste which is involved where 
two Methodist chapels exist when one would meet the spiritual 
necessities of the neighbourhood.—I am, Sir, &c., 

30 Cauldwell Street, Bedford. J. Epwarp Hartow. 





THE FUTURE OF THE CLASSICS. 


[To rae Eprror or tus “Sprrecraror.”’) 


Srr,—Your contributor “C.,” writing in your issue of July 5th, 
deserves all our gratitude for his defence of classical teaching 
in England, but it is a little strange that he should write, with 
apparent approval, the dictum that the public school boy may 
be a fairly good agent for dealing with the “lower or more 
submissive races in the wilds of Africa or in the plains of 
India.” In giving currency to such an unfortunate and 
ambiguous phrase your contributor overlooks the vast 
differences between the races in question. But that is not 
the worst. He accepts apparently the theory that the public 
school laboratory supplies the article which the submissive 
races of or in the plains of India require. Probably nothing 
could be further from the truth. A purely literary or theoretical 
education appears to unfit men for the task of dealing 
at first hand with the varied races of India, and the great 
desideratum for the sun-dried bureaucrats of the future is an 











education which will bring them into contact with actualitiea, 
In mathematics this is being given them, as Dr. Butler's 
speech at Harrow the other day showed. A mathematical 
laboratory should be part of every school’s equipment. Is 
there no possibility of teaching the classics upon analogous 
lines? It is difficult to imagine a more valuable training for 
administrative work than the classics would afford if they 
were taught as a living subject upon anthropological lines. 
A recent correspondent of the Pioneer recounts the history of 
two murder cases which would never have occurred if our 
rule had not been so rigid and inelastic. One result of those 
qualities in it is that crime and litigation are rapidly increas- 
ing, while the Bar threatens to dominate the administration. 
Yet it is not difficult to imagine that the classics, as inter- 
preted by Verrall and others mentioned by your contributor 
(to the list Professor Ridgeway should be added), might 
eventually ensure us a fairly complete understanding of 
Indian ideals, ideas, and superstitions, which would make 
us something more than “fairly good” at our task.—I am, 
Sir, &c., I. C. 8. (Punsas). 





[To tee Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—As a phil-Hellene and a father I desire to thank you 
for “C.’s” essay on“ The Future of the Classics” in your last 
issue. I do not want to go over the old ground, so I will not 
contest the point of “natural bent.” Given a Hamilton, a 
J. S. Mill, or an Elman, or any other “infant prodigy,” we 
are all agreed that they should “follow their bent.” But 
most boys and girls have no bent. What, then, is to be the 
staple of their school work? I say “ Classics,” as traditionally 
(and progressively) taught in this country, because on the 
whole they make more for happiness than any other discipline, 
for they give the best chance of good taste in, at once, 
religion, philosophy, and poetry. After all, a happy life is 
an utilitarian end. I should like to make two subsidiary 
points. Experience has convinced me that it is impossible 
to argue the question with the Greekless and Latinless. 
Secondly, I am struck by the want of enthusiasm for literature 
in many professional teachers of the classics. Finally, I think 
that a “smattering” of Latin and Greek is better than a 
“smattering” of anything else. Burnet says, “There is a 
fineness of thought and a nobleness of expression, indeed, in 
the Latin authors that will make them the entertainment of 
a man’s whole life if he once understands and reads them 
with delight; but if this cannot be attained to, I would not 
have it reckoned that the education of an ill Latin scholar 
is to be given over.” Am I wrong in thinking that Greek 
ought to be taught first P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Porcus DE GREGE. 





SIR JOHN HEWETT. 

[To rue Eprror or tux “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—Together, I feel sure, with all who have served with 
him, I cannot but feel disgusted with the savage attack 
recently made in the House on Sir John Hewett, late Lieut.- 
Governor of the United Provinces, India. He is accused of 
having made a mistake. This has yet to be proved against 
him. But, for the sake of argument, admit this to be 
established, and think of the distinguished and successful 
service rendered by this most able official during a long 
number of years. When one considers the enormous number 
of important questions that must come before a Governor 
during his tenure of office, he would not be human did he not 
occasionally, in the press of business, make a mistake. Sir 
John Hewett’s record in India is remarkable. His ability 
and strong common sense were recognized early in the 
day. Later he filled, one after the other, with con- 
spicuous success, the most important offices in the service, 
including the delicate one of private secretary to the 
Viceroy, for which he was selected when a comparatively 
junior officer. At the close of his service he was chosen for 
the extremely difficult post of President of the Committee of 
Management of the recent Royal Durbar at Delhi, and it was 
generally acknowledged that no better selection could have 
been made. For his able management in this most com- 
plicated business he received the advancement in the Order 
of the Star of India, which had already been fairly earned 
during his Governorship. This promotion, which has been 
called in question, has been considered by most of those who 
have served with Sir John Hewett, and whose opinion he 
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would most value, to be but a poor recompense when viewed 
by the side of the rewards so generously bestowed on most of 
those connected with the Royal visit.—I am, Sir, &., 

OvrTIs. 





IMPERIAL MIGRATION. 
[To tux Epiror or tHe “Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. T. E. Sedgwick is hardly fair to Boards of 
Guardians in what he says under this heading. Emigration 
for the Poor Law child, however desirable in itself, is by no 
means as simple in practice as it would appear to be. First, 
the medical examination of intending emigrants to Canada is 
extremely severe; and very many Poor Law children, coming 
from poor stock, fail to pass the medical test on account 
of latent defects in physique. Secondly, numbers of such 
children have parents alive, who withhold their formal con- 
sent to emigration. Thirdly, the children themselves, on being 
taken before the magistrate, not unfrequently (at the instiga- 
tion of relatives) decline to agree to go. Fourthly, the great 
demand for the services of Poor Law children, on leaving 
school, which exists in agricultural and industrial districts 
in the north, absorbs practically all the spare cbildren. 
Lastly, educational difficulties in Canada are such that one 
very éxperienced Poor Law Guardian of a northern union, 
after making a prolonged trip to Canada, recently advised his 
fellow Guardians that it is unwise to emigrate Poor Law 
children before they are fourteen years of age.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Newcastle. W. P. Extras, 





THE PSALTER. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “SprrctTaTor.”’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “Senex” objects to Psalm cix. on 
account of the imprecations in it. The explanation of the 
late Archbishop Benson throws wonderful light on this difficult 
passage. He pointed out that whereas the first five verses 
were spoken by David, the succeeding verses, the sixth to the 
twentieth, were David’s quotation of what his enemies said of 
him. The change of person shows this quite clearly. Verse 5, 
David says, “ They (t.e., his enemies) have rewarded evil for 
good.” Verse 6 (quoting what his enemies say), “Set Thou 
a wicked man over him,” &c., to verse 19, when David speaks 
again in his own person, “ Let this be the reward of mine 
adversaries from the Lord, and of them that speak evil against 
my soul.” The remaining verses show how cruelly he felt 
the “terrible anathemas” of his enemies uttered against him 
and not by him. This explanation is to be found in the Arch- 
bishop’s work on the Acts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A SrupentT oF ScripPrure. 





CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. 


[To tue Epiror or tHe “Specrator,’’] 


Srr,—I was exceedingly surprised at a cutting enclosed in the 
correspondence columns of your issue of July Sth, and were 
it not for the deplorable ignorance of Catholic doctrine 
evinced by the public in general and your correspondent in 
particular, I would never have ventured to trouble you. 
Indeed, it was only the fact that Mr. Oldfield had been 
imposed upon, and that others would probably have fallen 
into the same error, that could have induced me to answer 
such acharge. As a Catholic I can fairly state there is not 
one syllable in the Decalogue which could by any possible 
stretch of the imagination be said to conflict with “ Roman 
Practices,” and that there is no Catholic on the face of this 
earth who could view the so-called “adoration of images” 
with anything but feelings of the deepest horror and disgust. 
—I an, Sir, &c., I, KirKPATRICK, 


Downside Abbey, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, Nr. Bath. 





MR. TOVEY, GRAY, AND DANTE. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Sprctator.”’] 
S1r,—The writer of the article on Gray in the Spectator of 
July 5th is hardly justified in his criticism of Mr. Tovey for 
giving “non ragionar” as Dante’s text in the passage quoted 
from the “ Commedia” (Inf. iii., 51) by Gray in his Journal 
in the Lakes. “Non ragionar” is a well-recognized variant 
for the more usual “non ragioniam” (not ‘“ragionam” as 
printed by Mr. Gosse), and is perfectly good Italian. It is 
registered by Witte in his critical edition and by Dr. Moore 
in his “Textual Criticism of the Divina Commedia,” It is 





pretty certain, however, that Gray wrote “non ragioniam” 

(as both Mason and Mr. Tovey print), since that is the reading 

of the edition of the “ Commedia” possessed by him, viz., the 

Venice 1578 folio edition, with the commentaries of Landino 

and Vellutello.—I am, Sir, &e., PaGet TOYNBEE, 
Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks. 





PALINDROMES. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—A correspondent in the Spectator of July 5th asks for 
examples of English palindromes. A very interesting collection 
is that in the “ Twentieth Century Puzzle Book,” by A. Cyril 
Pearson, M.A. To quote from that book there are :-— 


Napoleon's palindrome. 
“ Able was I ere I saw Elba.” 


A Peace Palindrome. 
“Snug and raw was I ere I saw war and guns,” 


The excellent adage. 
“Egad, a base tone denotes a bad age.” 


Question and answer. 
“Do good’s deeds live never even? LEvil’s deeds do, O God.” 


A German example. 
“ Bei Leid lieh stats Heil dio Lieb’.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., JESSIE GORDON, 
113 Broadhurst Gardens, West Hampstead, N.W. 





THE NAME OF SWANAGE. 
{To rue Eprror ov tus “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—It is to be regretted that your correspondent should 
give further circulation to the guess that Swanage derives its 
name from a Dane named Swein. Canon Taylor, in “ Words 
and Places,” which accepts most of the wild, unscientific 
etymologies of local names produced by the misguided 
enthusiasm of antiquaries, explains it as “Sweyn’s Bay” 
(which is better than your correspondent’s “ Swein’s ford”), 
although he quotes from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under 
877 the form Swanawic, which at once proves the impossibility 
of the derivation from a ninth-century hypothetical Swein. 
As it stands, it would seem to embody the genitive plural of 
“swan,” but it may (since long vowels are not usually marked) 
represent equally the genitive plural of swan or swan, “ swine- 
herd,” the English cognate of old Norse sveinn, with early 
shortening. There are Swanwicks in Derbyshire and Hants. 
In all these names wic means, of course, village. The old 
forest court of the swainmoot, a sixteenth-century misreading 
of swanimote, embodies the word swan.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. John’s College, Oxford. W. H. Srevenson, 





JOAN OF ARO. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.””] 

Srr,—I think you may be amused by the following short 
essay on Joan of Arc. It was written by a little girl, and 
seems to me admirably concise. It runs thus: “ Joan of Are 
was a maid. She was good, she was brave, she was burnt.” —I 
am, Sir, &c., ¥, 2 

[We should like to see more of this little girl’s writings. 
They appear to be modelled on the happiest efforts of Caesar. 
It is a pity that there is no equivalent of “ good” which begins 
with a “ b.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





OLD HAILEYBURIANS. 
[To rae Epitor or tus “Spectator.”] 

Srr,—You were so good in December 1911 as to allow to 
appear in your columns an appeal to old Haileyburians on 
behalf of the new Big School which we are erecting in com- 
memoration of our jubilee. That appeal has resulted in 
donations amounting to £13,500. The balance required is 
£2,500. Will you allow me once again to use your columns 
to inform old Haileyburians of our efforts, and to ask their 
assistance in completing the work which has been so well 
begun P—I am, Sir, &e., F. B. Matm, Master, 


Haileybury College, Hertford. 





BOY SCOUTS IN THE CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. 
(To tue Eprror or tas “Spectator.” ] 
Sr1r,—The numbers of the Spectator dealing with “The Honour 
of a Scout” reached us at our last port of call, St. Vincent, 
Cape Verde Islands. It may perhaps interest you to know 
that there is on that island a flourishing body of Boy Scouts, 
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The movement has been started amongst the inhabitants, who 
are mostly a mixed race of Portuguese and African descent, 
through the energy of the British Consul, Captain Taylor, 
R.N., assisted by members of the British colony and others. 
A young Scout, in an attractive uniform, acted as our guide 
on two occasions during expeditions into the interior of the 
island, and although each time he gave the whole afternoon to 
our service he declined to accept any remuneration, as it was 
against the principles of a Scout to receive payment for doing 
a good turn.—I am, Sir, X&., KATHERINE ROUTLEDGE. 
Pernambuco, Brazil: June 16th, 1913. 





BOYS’ BRIGADE SEASIDE CAMPS. 

(To rue Epiror or tus “ Srectator.”’) 
Srr,—The Boys’ Brigade is this year celebrating its thirtieth 
anniversary, having been founded by Sir William A. Smith in 
1883. It is the pioneer of the great voluntary organizations which 
are doing so much for the nation’s boyhood. At this season 
thousands of the boys are looking forward to the camps, which 
form so valuable a part of the training, and we are anxious that 
this year shall see a great advance in the number of boys attend- 
ing, particularly from the crowded.districts of the Metropolis. Last | 
year nearly 20,000 boys attended camp, including 3,500 from 
London. This unfortunately represents considerably less than 
half the boys under the London Council. 
Committee is for every boy to go. The boys are keen to go; the 
officers are anxious to take them; employers are most kind in 
letting them off from work. 

The one thing which stands in the way is the lack of funds. 
The average cost per boy is 16s., and the boys themselves pay the 
greater part of it, in many cases saving for the whole year to do 
so; but unless the Committee is able to supplement the boys’ pay- 
ments a large number are unable to attend, and those who cannot, 
being the poorest, are the very boys who need the holiday most. 
Only those who have actually seen the boys in camp can fully 
realize all that the change for one brief week from the dreary 
surroundings of workshop or factory means tothem. The sea air, 
the good food, and the healthy open-air life have an almost magic 
effect on them; while their capacity for enjoyment is a thing to 
wonder at and envy. 

The boys on whose behalf we appeal are boys of character and 
backbone, who all the year round voluntarily undergo the training 
which the Brigade provides. Through the winter they receive 
instruction in military drill, gymnastics, and other exercises; they 
are trained in habits of discipline and self-respect, and the whole 
training tends to produce a strong, vigorous, and patriotic type of 
manhood. The climax of the training is reached at the summer 
camp, when the fruits of the instruction are manifest in the ready 
obedience of the boys, their high sense of duty, and the spirit of 
comradeship and goodwill which invariably prevails. 

In view of the thirtieth anniversary, a special appeal is being 
made, and it is hoped that many who read this will be disposed to 
help this truly patriotic work. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer, 
or the London Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, 34 Paternoster Row, 
E.C., and cheques should be crossed “Union of London and 
Smiths’ Bank.”—We are, Sir, &c., 

ARGYLL. 

CuarkLes Beresrorp (Admiral), 

CHEYLESMORE. 

Joun M. Moopy (Major-General) 
(Chairman of the London Council), 

A. F. Buxton 
(Hon. Treasurer). 

Roger 8S. Peacock 
(London Secretary). 

London Office, The Boys’ Brigade, 
34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

NOTICE.—When “Correepondence” or Articles are signed with 

the writer’s name or inilials, or with a peeudonym, or are marked 








“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
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POETRY. 
DOMINION. 


I went beneath the sunny sky 

When all things bowed to June’s desire,— 
The pansy with its stedfast eye, 

The blue shells on the lupin spire, 


The swelling fruit along the boughs, 
The grass grown heady in the rain, 
Dark roses fitted for the brows 
Of queens great kings have sung in vain; 


My little cat with tiger bars, 
Bright claws all hidden in content; 
Swift birds that flashed like darkling stars 
Across the cloudy continent ; 


The wiry-coated fellow curled 
Stump-tailed upon the sunny flags; 

The bees that sacked a coloured world 
Of treasure for their honey-bags. 


And all these things seemed very glad, 

The sun, the flowers, the birds on wing, 
The jolly beasts, the furry-clad 

Fat bees, the fruit, and everything. 
But gladder than them all was I, 

Who, being man, might gather up 
The joy of all beneath the sky, 

And add their treasure to my cup, 
And travel every shining way, 

And laugh with God in God’s delight, 
Create a world for every day, 

And store a dream for every night. 


Joun DRINKWATER. 
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AN INDIAN IDEALIST.* 
Amipst the jumble of political shibboleths, mainly drawn- 
from the vocabulary of extreme Radical sentimentalists, which 
Mr. Mallik supplies to his readers in rich abundance, two may 
be selected which give the keynote to his opinions. The first, 
which is inscribed on the title-page, is St. Paul’s statement to 


By Manmath C. Mallik, London; T, Fisher Unwin. 


* Orient and Occident, 
[10s, 6d. | 
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¢he Athenians that all nations of men are of one blood. The 
second, which occurs towards the close of his work, is that 
“sane Imperialism is political idealism.” Both statements 
are paradoxical. Both contain a germ of truth. In both 
cases an extreme application of the principle involved would 
Jead to dire consequences. The first aphorism leads us to the 
unquestionably sound conclusion that Newton, equally with a 
pygmy from the forests of Central Africa, was a human being. 
It does not take us much further. The second aphorism bids 
us remember that the statesman who is incapable of conceiving 
and attempting to realize an ideal is a mere empiricist, but it 
omits to mention that if this same statesman, in pursuit of his 
ideal, neglects all his facts and allows himself to become an 
inhabitant of a political Cloud Cuckoo-land, he will certainly 
ruin bis own reputation, and may not improbably inflict very 
great injury upon the country and people which form the 
subject of his crude experiments. On the whole, if we are to 
apply that proverbial philosophy which is so dear to the mind 
of all Europeanized Easterns to the solution of political 
problems, it will perhaps be as well to bear constantly in mind 
the excellent Sanskrit maxim which, amidst a collection of 
wise saws, Mr. Mallik quotes in his final chapter, “ A wise man 
thinks of both pro and con.” 

Starting with a basis of somewhat extreme idealism, it is 
not surprising that Mr. Mallik has developed not only into an 
ardent Indian nationalist, but also into an advanced Indian 
Radical. As to the latter characteristic, he manifestly does 
not like the upper classes of his own country. They are, in 
fact, as bad or even worse than English peers. They are“ like 
the ‘idle rich’ elsewhere ; they squander annually in luxuries 
and frivolities huge sums of money, besides hoarding up 
jewels, gold and silver of immense value.” Occasionally, they 
pose us “upholders of the Government.” “Even so they do 
not conceal their fangs. When small measures of conciliation 
have in recent times been proposed, the * Peers’ in India have 
mot been slow to proclaim through their organs that the 
Government were rousing their suspicion.” 

Turning, however, to the relations between Europe and 
Asia, Mr. Mallik says that it is often asserted that the two 
continents “cannot understand each other—that Asia is a 
mystery to Europe, and must always remain so.” Most people 
‘who have considered this subject have so far thought that the 
main reason why Europeans find it difficult to understand 
Asia is because, in some matters, Asia is difficult to under- 
stand. They have, therefore, been deeply grateful to men like 
the late Sir Alfred Lyall, who have endeavoured with marked 
ability and sympathy to explain the mystery to them. But 
Mr. Mallik now explains to us that no such gratitude is due, 
for the reason why Asia is so often misunderstood is not on 
account of any difficulties attendant on comprehension, but 
‘because those who have paid special attention to the subject 
are “ persons whose nature or training or self-interest leads 
them not to wish the understanding to take place.” Whether 
Mr. Mallik has done much to lighten the prevailing dark- 
ness and to explain the East to the West is perhaps somewhat 
doubtful, but it is quite certain that he has done his utmost to 
explain to those of his countrymen who are conversant with 
the English language the attitude which, in his opinion, they 
should adopt towards Westerns and Western civilization. In 

one of the sweeping generalities in which his work abounds, 
Mr. Mallik says with great truth, that “however manners 
may differ... nothing is gained by nursing a feeling of 
animosity.” It is to be regretted that Mr. Mallik has not 
himself acted on the wise principle which he here enunciates. 
He has, however, not done so. Under the familiar garb 
of a friend who indulges in an excess of candour he has 
made a number of observations which, whether true or false, 
are eminently calculated to inflame that racial animosity 
which it is the duty of every well-wisher of India to 
endeavour by every means in his power to allay. He makes 
a lengthy and elaborate comparison between East and West, 
in which every plague-spot in European civilization is carefully 
catalogued. Every ulcer in Western life is-probed. Every 
possible sore in the connexion between the European and 
Asiatic is made torankle. Onthe other hand, with the cries 
of the Christians massacred at Adana still ringing in our ears, 
Mr. Mallik, forgetful apparently of the fact that the Turk is 
an Asian, tells us that “ Asia, typical of the East, looks upon 





istics of the East, as overbearing and rudeness, miscalled 
independence, and not unfrequently deserving to be called 
insolence, are products of the West.” 

But it is the word Imperialism which more especially excites 
Mr. Mallik’s wrath. In the first place, he altogether denies 
the existence of an “imperial race,” being convinced of its 
non-existence by the strangely inconclusive argument that 
“if a race is made by nature imperial, every member of 
that race must be imperial too and equally able to rule.” 
In the second place, he points out that the results which 
flow from the Imperial idea are in all respects deplorable. 
The East bad “always believed that mankind could be 
made saints and philosophers,” but the West, represented 
by Imperialism, stepped in and “ shattered its belief.” 
The West, as shown by the deference now paid to Japan, 
“values the bloodthirsty propensities much more than humane 
activities.” “The expressed desire of the Imperialist is to 
let darkness flourish in order that he muy personally benefit 
by it.... Empire and Imperialism mean the triumph of 
retrograde notions and the infliction of insult and suffering on 
three hundred millions of human beings.” It is this Imperial 
policy which has led to the most gross injustice being inflicted 
on every class of the community in India. As regards the 
civil services, “the policy of fat pay, ease, perquisites, and 
praise are the share of the European officers, and hard work 
and blame that of the Indian rank and file.” It is the same 
inthe army. “In frontier wars the Indian troops have had 
to bear the brunt of the fighting, the European portion being 
‘held in reserve’ and coming up at the end to receive all the 
glory of victory and the consequent rewards.” It is sometimes 
said that the masses in India trust Englishmen more than 
their own countrymen. That this statement is erroneous 
is clearly proved by ‘the absence of interest of the rulers 
themselves in the moral and material advancement of the 
poorer classes.” Not content with uttering this prodigious 
falsehood, Mr. Mallik adds a further and fouler calumny. 
He alludes to the rudeness at times displayed by English- 
men towards the natives of India —a feature in Indian 
social life which every right-thinking Englishman will be 
prepared to condemn as strongly as Mr. Mallik. But, not 
content with indicating the evil, Mr. Mallik alleges that any 
special act of insolence perpetrated by an Indian official meets 
with the warm approval of the Government. Promotion, he 
says, is “usual in such cases.” Again, Mr. Mallik’s dislike 
and distrust of Moslems crops up whenever he alludes to them. 
Nevertheless, he does not hesitate to denounce that Govern- 
ment whose presence alone prevents an outbreak of sectarian 
strife for ‘‘sedulously fomenting ” religious animosities with a 
view to arresting the Nationalist movement. Similarly, the 
constitution of the Universities has been changed with a view 
to rendering the youth of India “ stupid and servile ” instead 
of “clever and patriotic.” 

Moreover, whilst India, under the sway of Imperialism, is 
“drifting to its doom,” Mr. Mallik seems to fear that a 
somewhat similar fate awaits England. He observes many 
symptoms of decay to which, for the most part, Englishmen 
are blind. He greatly fears that “the liberties of the people 
are not safe when the Tory Party continues in power fora 
long period.” Neither is the prospect of Liberal ascendancy 
much less gloomy. Liberals are becoming “ Easternized.” 
They are getting “more and more leavened by reaction 
imported from India.” It really looks as if “ English 
Liberalism might soon sink to a pious tradition.” In the 
meanwhile, Mr. Mallik, with true Eastern proclivities, warmly 
admires that portion of the English system which Englisli- 
men generally tolerate as a necessary evil, but of which they 
are by no means proud. Most thinking men in this country 
resent the idea of Indian interests being made a shuttlecock 
in the strife of party. Not so Mr. Mallik. He shudders at 
the idea of Indian affairs being considered exclusively on 
their own merits. “If it is no party’s duty to champion the 
cause of any part of the Empire, that part must be made over 
to Satan, or retained, like a convict settlement, for the 
breeding of ‘ Imperial’ ideas.” He is himself quite prepared 
to adopt an ultra-partisan attitude. In spite of his evident 
dislike to the nomination of any Englishman to take part in 
the administration of India, he warmly applauds the appoint- 
ment of “a young and able official” to the Viceroy’s Council, 
because he was “ associated with a great Liberal Minister of 





all races and creeds with absolute impartiality,” and, further, 
that “gentleness and consideration are the peculiar character- 


the Crown.” 
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It is not quite clear what, beyond a manifestation of that 
sympathy whieh his own writings are so well calculated to 
alienate, Mr. Mallik really wants. He thinks that there is 
“perhaps some truth” in the assertion that the “Aryans 
of India are not yet fit for self-government,” and he says 
that “ wise Indians do not claim at once the political institu- 
tions that Europeans have gained by along course of struggle 
and training, the value of which in advancing happiness is not 
yet always perceptible in Europe.” On the other hand, he 
appears to be of opinion that the somewhat sweeping reforms 
recently inaugurated by Lord Morley and Lord Minto do not 
gofarenough. The only practical proposals he makes are, 
first, that the old punchayet system in every village should be 
revived, and that a consultative assembly should be created, 
whose functions “should be wholly social and religious, poli- 
tical topics being out of its jurisdiction.” He adds—and 
there need be no hesitation in cordially accepting his view on 
this point—that the “ plan would have to be carefully thought 
out” before it is adopted. 

The problem of how to govern India is very difficult, and 
is unquestionably becoming more and more so every year. 
Although many of the slanders uttered by Mr. Mallik are very 
contemptible, it is useless to ignore the fact that they are 
believed not only by a large number of the educated youth of 
India, of which he may perhaps to some extent be considered 
a type, but also by many of their English sympathizers. 
Moreover, in spite of much culpable misstatement and 
exaggeration, Mr. Mallik may have occasionally blundered 
unawares into making some observations which are deserving 
of some slight consideration on their own merits. The only 
wise course for English statesmen to adopt is to possess 
their souls in patience, to continue to govern India in the 
best interests of its inhabitants, and to avoid on the one 
hand the extreme of repressive measures, and on the other 
hand the equally dangerous extreme of premature and drastic 
reform in the fundamental institutions of the country. In 
the meanwhile, it may be noted that literature such as Mr. 
Mallik’s book can do no good, and may do much harm, 





THE ABBE EDGEWORTH.* 
“Fits de Saint Louis, montez au ciel!” For many years 
the fame of the Abbé Edgeworth rested on those words, sup- 
posed to have been spoken at the supreme moment when he 
stood on the scaffold beside the good man whose worthiness 
of that high descent was never so plainly shown as in his 
last few hours. As most people know, it is now thought 
probable that the Abbé Edgeworth never used those words 
at all. He could not himself remember what he said; and 
the roll of Santerre’s drums, which silenced Louis XVI.’s last 
words to the people, must have made any voice inaudible. Then, 
in the Abbé’s own words, “the most atrocious yells” greeted 
the showing of the King’s head to the multitude in the Place 
de la Révolution. The faithful confessor, after kneeling a 
few moments in horror and despair beside the body, was 


allowed to escape unnoticed through the crowd and to carry | 


the King’s last message to his defender, M. de Malesherbes, 
who strongly advised him, for his own safety, to leave France 
atonce. This the Abbé Edgeworth refused todo. He had 
for some time acted as confessor to Madame Elisabeth. The 


Archbishop of Paris—remembered, hardly to his honour, as | 


one of the first of the clergy to emigrate—had left his fluck in 
his spiritual charge. It was thus that the quiet and saintly man, 
whose character can be read in his letters—cheerful, modest, 
simple, straightforward, unworldly—came to be offered and to 
accept the perilous mission of ministering to Louis XVI. 
during the last hours of his life. It is to him that we owe 
the most vivid and detailed account of the unhappy King’s 
words and bearing all through those terrible hours, from the 
afternoon of January 20th to the morning of January 2lst, 
1793, which fills seventeen pages of Miss Montagu’s book. If 
the King showed real Christian heroism it is also plain that 
the Abbé Edgeworth was worthy of his post. His fame need 
not depend on those words, for which the clever journalist 
Lacretelle is now supposed to have been responsible. 

Henry Essex Edgeworth was born in Ireland, at Edgeworths- 
town, in the year 1745. His father, the Rev. Robert 
Edgeworth, a Protestant by birth, ancestry, and education, 
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changed his religion after long and conscientious study. His 
wife, a granddaughter of Archbishop Usher, was also received 
into the Church of Rome, and the family removed to France. 
After Mr. Edgeworth’s death in 1769 they returned to Ireland, 
leaving Henry, the second son, to follow up his studies for the 
priesthood. In later years Mrs. Edgeworth and her daughter 
lived in a Paris convent near the Missions Etrangéres, where 
the Abbé was established, and here the Revolution found 
them. Mrs. Edgeworth died in prison; her daughter was at 
length released. Their presence in Paris was one of the 
reasons which kept the Abbé Edgeworth—known as “de 
Firmont” from Firmount, part of the Irish property—from 
escaping, as he might have done, to Ireland or England. 
He remained in France, in constant danger of death, till 1796. 
By that time his duty there appeared to be done. The death 
of Madame Elisabeth had followed those of the King and 
Queen; Madame Royale had been released after long months 
of solitary confinement in the Temple; and Paris bad become 
an impossible abode for a marked man such as the Abbé 
Edgeworth, whose devotion to the royalist cause was known 
to all the world. With some difficulty he succeeded in reach- 
ing Portsmouth, and after visiting the Comte d'Artois at 
Edinburgh and delivering the message with which Madame 
Elisabeth had charged him, he settled in London for a 
short time. There he was received with distinction and 
kindness. A pension from George III. was offered by Pitt 
in a personal interview, but was declined by the Abbé, 
who “replied that he could not think of accepting any money 
for himself as long as there were so many poor and suffering 
émigrés to provide for.” Asa fact, he was at this time better 
off than many of his friends, receiving a small income from 
Ireland. Some years later this was lost through the fault of 
a trustee, and then, not long before his death, the Abbé 
accepted George III.’s offer. 

It was during this visit to London that the Abbé Edgeworth 
made the acquaintance of his celebrated cousin Maria. We 
are not told what kind of impression the clever young Irish- 
woman made on him; but she, on her side, was enchanted, and 
declared that she would never forget him. His portrait indeed, 
singularly handsome, with a certain delicate calm and sweet- 
ness, though without much suggestion of the stedfast strength 
and courage he possessed, shows a personage with all the 
graceful charm of the two countries that could lay claim to 
him. Maria and her father, critical and imaginative both, 
might well have been pleased to claim such a cousin. There 
came a day, however, when they were equally eager to disown 
him. This was on the occasion of their visit to Paris in 1802, 
when the First Consul’s officials seized on a rumour that Mr. 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth was the brother of the well-known 
royalist, the Abbé Edgeworth de Firmont, and promptly 
ordered him out of France. Mr. Edgeworth had to prove, 
not without difficulty, that the relationship was too distant 
to be compromising. 

The Abbé might have ended his days in his native Ireland, 
as President of Maynooth; the appointment was offered to 
him by the governors of the College, and his life-long friend, 
Dr. Moylan, pressed him to accept it. But this faithful 
servant of the exiled Bourbons found a nearer duty in con- 
veying despatches sent from France, by way of England, to 
Louis X VIII.’s melancholy little Court at Blankenburg. He 
was received there with the kindness and the gratitude he 
deserved, and his visit, supposed to be temporary, ended in 
his appointment as chaplain to the King, in whose service 
he remained for the rest of his life. “ He shall stay with me,” 
wrote Louis XVIII. “... He has sacred claims to the 
affectionate veneration of all good Frenchmen: what claims 
has he not to mine!” And it appears that the Abbé was by 
no means unwilling to take up the offered position. He had 
no taste indeed for Court frivolities, but Blankenburg was not 
Versailles. At the same time, it is plain from his letters that 
he shared in the hopeful illusions of those who surrounded 
him. 

“ Blankenburg,” he wrote in 1797, “is at present almost as quiet 
as the monastery of La Trappe; but this state of things cannot 
last. Several incidents seem to point towards a change in 
France; if that change comes about I must confess that Versailles 
would not be my favourite abode. I hope that God, when matters 
are settled, will permit me to return to my first retreat in the 
Que du Bac, where some of the happiest days in my life were 
passed.” ; 

In 1804, after seven years’ experience of the wanderings 
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and adversities of the unhappy Court, the Abbé Edgeworth 
wrote from Warsaw to the same old friend, ““I am now bere, 
bound to the most unfortunate family in the universe, and 
quite determined to share their misfortunes to the very 
end....” It may be added that his personal opinion of the 
King was far more favourable than that of most historians 
and biographers, who have scarcely a good word to say of him. 
It is difficult to explain away as mere courtly flattery the 
svords of so honest aman. One can only suppose that the 
King’s talent and wisdom, of which the Abbé speaks with 
nthusiasm, made it easy for him to dazzle and hoodwink his 
more simple-minded chaplain as to matters of religion and 
morality. It may be suspected, however—though this is not 
the place for a careful study of Louis XVIII.’s character— 
that he had right on his side in some of his domestic diffi- 
culties, especially those concerning his wife and her mischievous 
friend, Madame de Gourbillon. The Abbé Edgeworth can 
hardly have been ignorant of the history of that quarrel, and 
it is significant that while cordially praising the Duc and 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, the King’s companions in adversity, 
he merely mentions the name of the Queen. 

Madame Royale was always an object of the Abbé's loyal 
and tender interest. The sincerity of her nature, the courage 
and dignity with which she bore her misfortunes, while 
proving her a worthy princess of the old stock, may well have 
weminded him of her aunt Madame Elisabeth, his earliest 
‘friend at the French Court. She herself was bound by special 
ties to the man who had attended her father on the scaffold. 
After her marriage, when she and the Duc d’Angouléme were 
living at Mittau with Louis XVIII., her intercourse with 
the Abbé was intimate and constant. She nursed him with 
her own hands through his last illness in 1807, a fever caught 
from the French prisoners detained in Courland on the way 
back from the Russian campaign, whom he had tended in the 
prison of Mittau till his own strength failed. It may be said 
of him that he lived for French royalty and died for France. 

Miss Montagu’s book is full of interest. Naturally the 
events in the Abbé Edgeworth’s life could hardly themselves 
fill a volume, but the background of those years has figures 
and situations enough for an even larger canvas, and the 
central portrait is that of a man rare in character and 
«conduct, who deserves not to be forgotten. 





THE IDEAL PRIVATE SECRETARY.* 


‘THE papers of a private secretary may furnish the world with 
light on many curious and hidden things, but the odds are 
‘that they will not. The better the secretary the more complete 
his discretion, and Sir Herbert Taylor was one of the most 
perfect private secretaries that Royalty was ever blessed with. 
He left instructions to his executors to destroy most of his 
official memoranda after his death, and the memoirs which 
he began to write were never completed. In the present 
volume we have these memoirs as far as they go, and a large 
number of letters written to Sir Herbert by every type of 
correspondent, from Austrian adventurers to British Prime 
Ministers. Taken together, they present an interesting picture 
of a busy and effective personality, who played a large, if 
inconspicuous, part in the life of his generation. 


if he had made the collection half its size. 
are of great historic and social interest, but to reach them a 
great deal of heavy wading has to be done through obscure 
communications on private affairs. 

Taylor spent most of his life as a Court official, but his 
‘tastes were always for the life of a soldier, and some of his 
‘best work was done atthe Horse Guards. The acquaintance 
which his father, a Kentish “ squarson,” struck up with Lord 
‘Camelford at Rome in 1791 procured the boy of sixteen a clerk- 
ship in the Foreign Office. His knowledge of foreign languages 
made him very useful, and presently he was sent with Sir 
James Murray on his mission to Frankfort, and was enabled 
‘to satisfy his military interest by seeing something of the 
.campaign of 1793. Next year he was assistant secretary to 
tthe Duke of York, and left the Foreign Office on obtaining a 
-cornetcy in the 2nd Dragoon Guards. On the Duke of York's 
return to England as Commander-in-Chief he continued with 





* The Taylor Papers: being a Record of Certain Reminiscences in the Life of 
Lieut.-General Sir. Herbert Taylor, G.C.B. Arranged by Ernest Taylor. London: 
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But in- | 
dividually many of the letters are dull and scarce worthy to | 
be reprinted, and we think the editor would have been wiser | 
Documents there | 


him, and, though he had various chances of foreign service, 
he found it impossible to get away. He was probably too 
valuable a man for any office to dispense with. In 1801 he 
attained his majority in his regiment, and next year changed 
into the Coldstream Guards as lieutenant-colonel. In 1395 
the King’s eyes had become very troublesome, and it wag 
necessary that he should have a secretary; so Taylor, on 
Pitt’s recommendation, received the post—probably the first 
Royal private secretaryship in British history. He was now 
a highly important personage, for all communications with 
Ministers passed through his hands, and he was constantly 
asked to advise his master on delicate matters. It speaks 
volumes for his tact that he seems to have earned golden 
opinions from all parties. By 1810 George III. was losing 
more than his sight. 

“It is said that, not long before the soundness of the King’s 
mind finally gave way, a certain high appointment had to be filled 
up, and Ministers had repeatedly—though in vain—endeavoured 
to obtain his Majesty’s signature. One morning, however, Taylor 
again urged upon him the importance of settling the matter, 
‘Oh! give it to the D 1!’ said the King. His Secretary paused 
a moment, and then remarked very quietly: ‘And would your 
Majesty desire that the appointment should be drawn up in the 
usual manner—to our right trusty and weil-beloved cousin?’ Tho 
current of his thoughts being thus turned to comedy, the King, 
who was by no means deficient in humour, changed his mood.” 
An early essay by the King is printed, which is full of 
sagacious remarks on civil government. Here is the last 
sentence: “These are the best governments where the best 
men govern; and the difference is not so great in the forms of 
the magistracy as in the persons of the magistrates.” 

The King’s madness altered the nature of Taylor's duties, 
He was made one of the trustees of the King’s private property, 
and soon after private secretary to Queen Charlotte. He was 
aiso given the chance of seeing a little active service, and had 
command of two brigades in Holland under Sir Thomas 
Graham, where he won high commendation from that general. 
On Queen Charlotte’s death, he was one of the executors of her 
will, and after the death of George III. he was prevailed upon 
by the new King to enter Parliament for Windsor, while at 
the same time he filled the post of Military Secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief. He held his seat for two years 
till he accepted the command of the 85th Regiment. 
When Wellington succeeded the Duke of York at the 
Horse Guards, Taylor served under him, declined the post 
of Commander-in-Chief in India, and had presently a 
new office created for him—that of first and principal aide- 
de-camp to the King. He would have been private secretary, 
| but Ministers would not allow his Majesty to have one. In 

1829 he became Adjutant-General, and we are given a selection 

of his correspondence with officers in every quarter of the 

| globe. There is a curious account of a trip taken in that 
| year by steam-carriage along the high road to Bath and the 
| indignation of the townspeople at Melksham. When thie 
| question of the Greek Regency arose, one sporting officer 
proposed himself as Court gamekeeper, and undertook to 
stock the Peninsula with pheasants and partridges. There are 
| some interesting letters from David Urquhart, afterwards the 
| well-known authority on Turkey, on the state of affairs in the 
Near East. The chief value of the volume, however, is to be 
found in the account given of Taylor's work as private 
secretary to William IV. The whole correspondence dealing 
with the passing of the First Reform Bill is a real con- 
tribution to history. Taylor had a most responsible post. 
The King rarely wrote a letter, and his secretary had to 
conduct the most confidential correspondence from verbal 
instructions. It was a situation demanding the nicest tact, 
and Taylor was equal tothe occasion. We are given in these 
pages a full account of every step in the negotiations between 
the King, the Ministers, and the Opposition peers. The King’s 
attitude is defined in a sentence of a letter to Lord Grey :— 

“His Majesty repeats, his opposition was not to the Reform 
Bill, its essential provisions or principles; it was to the proposed 
creation of Peers. But he did not persist in that opposition; he 
yielded, rather than risk the continuance of agitation in tho 
country, and the change of men and measures, both, in his opinion, 
alike injurious to its interests. He consented to an addition to 
the House of Lords, subject to his Majesty’s consideration as to 
the nature and the extent of the addition.” 

Two days later the King gave to Grey and Brougham 4 
general permission, in writing, for the creation of such @ 
number of peers as would make the Bill safe. The next step 











was to acquaint the Opposition with this decision, and Taylor 
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accordingly wrote to the chief Opposition peers. This sufficed 
to procure the famous abstention which enabled the Bill 
to pass. Taylor, as we learn from Brougham, was much 
-eriticised for his action, bat he only took steps to give the 
King's decision the effect which it was meant to have. It is 
interesting to know from these letters that William IV. saw 
nothing to object to in the Bill. 

With the accession of Queen Victoria Taylor's long career 
as Royal private secretary came to an end. He had been 
offered a peerage, but had declined it, and he welcomed the 
ebange of a little rest. Melbourne himself acted as the 
Queen's secretary, but Taylor retained the post of principal 
aide-de-camp. The later correspondenve deals almost 
wholly with private and family affairs. There is one excel- 
lent letter from a soldier in South Africa, who spent a year 
wandering through Namaqualand, and expresses the pious 
hope that his expedition “will extend our knowledge of this 
mysterious continent, will extend commerce, civilization, and 
our holy religion.” He had pack-oxen and rode on ox-back 
in the heat of the day ! As soon as he was released from work 
Taylor set off on a long Continental tour, of which he has 
left full and entertaining notes. He was a shrewd observer, 
and his great experience of high politics makes his comments 
on French affairs of considerable value. Following Lord 
Brougham’s example, he resolved to settle at Cannes, where 
he built a villa. 
Italy, and saw Metternich at Cadenabbia. 
avrote a reply to Brougham’s article in the Edinburgh Review, 
jn which that perverse statesman attacked the character of 
recent sovereigns. Taylor claimed far greater quulities of 


head and heart for George IV. than are generally granted | 


him, and, as his knowledge and candour are unquestionable, 
his view is worth attention. Brougham replied, paying a high 
tribute indirectly to his antagonist, “whose nature is as 
utterly incapable of sycophancy as it is of dishonour.” Early 
in the following year Taylor died at Rome, the city to which 
he owed his first start in his career. He was a fine type of 
public servant, who in many diverse capacities did well by his 
country. Tohim it was largely due that the Reform agitation 
passed without leaving any disastrous marks on the Con- 
stitution. Sir James Hudson paid him a deserved tribute when 
he wrote, “ Nothing ever fell from his lips behind the back 
of any living being that might not be repeated before their 


face.” 





GENERAL KNOWLEDGE* 
THe first instalment of “ The Nation’s Library” promises well. 
We have six volumes, written by authors who know their 
subjects well, of about two hundred and fifty pages and handy 
size—six and three-quarter by four and a quarter inches 
—and carefully completed as to indices, bibliographies, &c. 
Two of them which will perbaps arouse the most general 
interest at the moment are upon Socialism and Trade 
Unionism, by writers holding very different views. Beginning 
with the less valuable volume, we find Mr. Snowden on 
Socialism (1) keeping a sober restraint upon his own origin- 
ality, which is disappointing in one of the cleverest of 
evolutionary Socialists. There is nothing novel in his book. 
There is the usual juggling with such words as “ monopoly,” 
“capitalism,” “ workers,” and so on, e.g., ““ The Old-Age Pensions 
Act has proved that, with very few exceptions, the workers 
who pass the age of seventy are without means of support, 
having been unable by a busy life of useful labour to save 
enough to keep them in the bare necessaries of life when no 
longer able to work.” Of course, he would not count among 
his exeeptions such septuagenarians as Lord Morley, Mr. 
‘Carnegie, or the late Lord Avebury. Such men, whether 
rich or poor in early life, however hard they work, are not 
“workers” as soon as they cease to be weekly wage-earners, 
the class which Mr. Snowden insults, as it appears to us. 
His reading of history is faulty. He puts tribal communism 
as a later development of civilization than slave-holding. He 
does not attribute the dissolution of the Guilds to their pro- 
tectionist and socialistic tendencies, which condemned them. 
Nor does he understand that land nationalisation would be a 
reversion to those conditions of the terra regis from which 
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we have been steadily advancing for centuries towards ‘freer 
exchange in land. He makes much of class distinctions, not 
seeing that individualism and free contract break down these 
barriers. Most of the book is the usual praise of official 
management of everything, which would reduce the popula- 
tion to two classes, officials and the rest. The chapters on 
Syndicalism are interesting as showing the desperate desire 
of Socialists that this fundamental heresy should not weaken 
the ranks of the Socialist Party. 

It is a relief to turn to Mr. Osborne (2), who has written 
a work which justifies its title, for he puts forward in 
moderate and manly language the ideals which have 
made trade unionism a valuable force in the country, and 
should be retained if it is to continue to be a sound 
institution, or, as some would say, if it is to regain its 
sanity. His reasonable sketch of a century's history reveals 
the advance of a maligned, thwarted, and misunderstood 
movement to success and power. Following this progress bas 
been the great and disastrous change from industrial and 
social aims to political intrigue. The main functions of the 
unions were to help workmen to be more prosperous and 
independent citizens, anl to make collective bargaining 
possible, thus avoiding strikes, and to promote good 
feeling between empluyers and employed. They also helped 
to raise the standards of workmanship as well as of wages. 
These aims are now overshadowed, if not destroyed, by the pre- 
dominant desire to uphold the powers in control of the union, 
and to promote ill-feeling between classes. The majority of 
officials are political leaders, no longer the servants but the 
masters of the members, and any individualist spirit among 
these members must be crushed more ruthlessly than any 
employer could or would have stamped out independence. 
How this tyrannical authority has been gained and used by 
an unrepresentative minority is a pitiable tale of exploitation 
which Mr. Osborne sets out clearly. In spite of the modesty 
which bas eliminated from the text the name of a protagonist 
in the struggle for liberty, our author's undisputed knowledge 
of trade-union law is hardly equalled in any lawyer. It is too 
detailed a subject to enter here, but we urge all to study the 
legal history if they have not closely followed recent legisla- 
tion and the cases decided in the courts. Both the good and 
the bad effects are clearly explained. The tyranny which 
extracts money and votes from men for purposes of which 
their consciences and opinions disapprove is almost incredible, 
but there it is upon a grand scale. Even a member of the 
Gladstone League, if he realized what goes on, might be stirred 
to act up to some of his professions. There is an instructive 
chapter on the dangers of Syndicalism, national or inter- 
national, and another of a general nature on Liberty. The 
love of liberty has been Mr. Osborne’s moving passion as a 
trade union official and as an opponent of the Socialist 
exploitation of the unions. “If,” he says,‘ by the abrogation 
of liberty the worker was assured of an increase of wages, the 
price would be too high, but there can be no such assurance : 
he is selling his birthright, liberty, for an uncertain mess of 
pottage.” We trust that many a trade unionist will read this 
book and realize his position: then, perbaps, he will raise a 
plea for a return to sane unionism, and insist upon it. 

In the volume devoted to Education (3) Mr. Mark abstains 
from putting forward novel views of his own, but calls for a 
broad “ ladder” from the elementary school to the University. 
He has little sympathy, apparently, with classical learning, 
though he occasionally affirms a decorous respect for Latin 
and Greek authors, and he scarcely touches religious teaching. 
The greater part of the book deals with elementary schools, 
and insists upon “education” in the true sense opposed to 
repressive discipline and cramming. His knowledge of schools 
is wide and usefully applied. His American comparisons are 
interesting, and he is one of Dr. Montessori’s admirers. He 
hopes to see successful teachers become inspectors, but we 
venture to think that they should not desert the branch in 
which they are doing good work for a very different one in which 
their good qualities might be wasted. The bare statement on 
p. 76, “ Full-time attendance is rightly required by law of all 
children up to twelve years of age,” will mislead those who 
do not know that to leave before fourteen years is the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Another volume deals also with national 
progress in the specialized sphere of Eugenics (4). Mr. 
Schuster has worked with Sir F. Galton and Professor Karl 
Pearson; he can therefore be accpted as one having authority. 
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He has compressed into his book a brief history of the study 
of this question, and an account of the results obtained, with 
details of the methods now practised. The chapters explaining 
these methods are necessarily complicated, and the general 
readez will probably not trouble to work out co-efficients of 
correlation by trigonometry. But for him Mr. Schuster 
provides useful summaries that give the gist of each chapter. 
He is admirably cautious in his final recommendations 
for carrying out the lessons taught by his science. There 
is no logical halting-place between the first authoritative 
artificial interference with natural selection and the regulation 
of procreation on the lines ofa stud farm. Rightly, therefore, 
he advocates at present only the dissemination of knowledge 
as a positive guide to individuals, and negatively, at any rate, 
to Governments, which often legislate so as to favour the unfit 
at the expense of the fit. Mr. Schuster writes attractively, 
with an oceasional piquancy recalling Mr. Whetham’s writings 
on the same subject. Small-holdings (5) are the subject 
entrusted to Mr. James Long, who is an expert of wide 
experience far beyond Newdigate, where his own particular 
colony was founded. There is some wnnecessary repetition, 
and we regret that the writer does not insist even more 
forcibly on the need for co-operation if small-holders are per- 
manently to prosper. But the book is full of valuable 
practical instruction, help, and warning for the numerous 
people who have taken land for the purpose or are attracted 
to give up other work with a small-holding in view. We hope 
it will fall into their hands. 

Lastly, we are taken abroad to Germany (6). Mr. Dawson 
shows intimate knowledge of the present conditions of German 
industry. The pages are full of the growth of trade and 
development of resources, which have come lute as compared 
with Britain, but are rapidly advancing. Invention and free 
trade gave us an unnatural lead, which cannot remain per- 
manently out of due proportion to resources. Mr. Dawson 
plainly admires the enterprise of imperial and local authorities 
in trade, and gives no hint of the many complaints which 
German traders, especially the growing body of believers in 
free exchange, are heard to make. We regret in England the 
decrease of friendly feeling between employers and employed, 
but in Germany the antagonism of the carefully organized 
associations on either side is far more acute. The growth of 
syndicates and kartels and the centralization of industry is 
very marked, and apparently the Socialists realize that these 
would make nationalization simpler. The close fellowship 
between Socialism and Protection, imperial or municipal, is a 
lesson to be learnt from nearly every page. No light is thrown 
here, as we hoped it might be, on German industrial insurance, 
of which we have heard so much lately, and another omission 
is a map for reference as to the water-courses, coal and iron 


fields, &c. 





HORACE WALPOLE* 

“ Or making many books there is no end,” says one of the 
most charming of all writers, who is old in date though he is 
very modern and fresh in his point of view. He had to deal, 
however, so far as we know, with a very limited production of 
literature, and he could have read easily everything that 
circulated in his world. At any rate, his taste and leisure were 
not invaded by the book-making which has become so impor- 
tunate and burdensome in our own times. We feel bound to 
say that Miss Greenwood’s volume on Horace Walpole must 
be classed as book-making; for she has nothing new to say 
about her subject, and she suggests nothing fresh to con- 
firmed and staunch Walpolians. Let us hasten to add 
that her book is eminently sensible, and that it is written in 
a sound and an agreeable style. It is also exceedingly 
well produced on thick and creamy paper, and is printed in 
bold and handsome type. Moreover, Miss Greenwood has 
secured a delightful portrait of Walpole, from a pastel by 
Rosalba, which belonged to Lady Dorothy Nevill, and has 
never been reproduced. For all these benefits, and especially 
for the portrait, we are grateful to both the compiler and the 
publishers; and so Walpolians must find a place on their 
sheres for Miss Greenwood's volume, among the works of the 
master. 

Perhaps the devotees of Walpole take him too much 





cs 
for granted. They forget that he is one of the most 
voluminous of our English classics, and therefore an intro. 
duction to him may be required for that strange person who 
is known as the general reader, a personage, apparently, who 
knows little and reads less. If there are such beings they 
cannot find a better introducer of Walpole than Miss 
Greenwood; and if she induces them to frequent Walpole 
himself no one is likely to do them a better service. 

It is curious and even reprehensible that neither jy, 
Maemillan’s excellent “English Men of Letters” series 
nor in any of its rivals is there, so far as we know 
a volume on Horace Walpole. Yet he is in extent one 
of our most considerable authors. His letters occupy 
fifteen volumes in Mrs. Toynbee’s edition. There are 
nine volumes of his various “Memoirs” and “ Journals” ; 
and his “ Works” require five thick quartos. Few English 
authors demand more space from our shelves; and perhaps 
none, who has written so much, has written so uniformly 
well. Mr. Herbert Paul has said, with felicity and truth, that 
the English prose of the later Stuarts and the early Georges 
is the best that ever has been, and probably ever will be, written, 
Walpole looked back to that golden age as his model; and he 
contrasts the plain style of Burnet with the more pretentious 
writing that was fashionable in his later life. Miss Greenwood 
observes very happily, “ The magic which renders his legacies 
imperishable lies in the style. Trained in the epoch when our 
English prose was at its best, he preserved the art, which 
indeed was to him a second nature, far into an age of 
decadence.” Walpole is undoubtedly a master of classical 
English prose; and in the finer gifts of ease, lightness, 
gaiety, wit, humour, and grace he is perhaps on the whole 
unequalled. Through these gifts he is our best and greatest 
letter-writer, worthy to rank beside Mesdames de Sévigné an@ 
du Deffand, and excelled only by Voltaire. In addition to 
this achievement he is the best guide to the history and 
society of the eighteenth century. Few men have been more 
libelled, even by Macaulay; and nothing, even of Macaulay's, 
is more venomous and vulnerable than his essay on Horace 
Walpole. In proof of our assertions we commend those who 
may be interested to the cutting exposure of it by Mr. John 
Downie (Blackie and Son, 1900). We are glad to see that 
Walpole is being disengaged from the prejudices of party 
politicians, and that in future he will be judged more impar- 
tially as a great writer and a singularly honest and attractive 
man. Towards this good work Miss Greenwood has made a 
pleasant and thoroughly sound contribution. We are sorry 
to see that she misuses the word “ antiquarian” as applied to 
a person. The eighteenth century preferred “ antiquary.” 
We cannot agree that “it was reserved for the doctors of the 
eighteenth century to invent the cold bath” asa medicinal 
remedy ; for we seem to remember that a certain Antonius 
Musa had made it fashionable by curing Augustus, and that 
Horace adopted the fashionable cure. Except for these two 
venial inaccuracies, we detect no flaws in Miss Greenwood's 
delightful book. Fortunate are those who begin their day 
with Homer and end it with a letter of Horace Walpole 
and an ode of Horace. This practice will give them the most 
heroic poetry and romance, the finest common sense and wit, 
and the best of writing. 





ARBELLA STUART.* 
THE romance of the unfortunate lady whose life is the subject 
of this volume has long been a favourite theme of novelist 
and biographer, but the intrinsic interest of the story is such 
that there is still room for a fresh presentation of it. Born in 
1575, the great granddaughter of Henry VIII.’s elder sister, 
Arbella was, throughout the reign of Queen Elizabeth, next 
after James of Scotland in succession to the English crown, 
and indeed many preferred her claim to that of the alien 
James. Elizabeth, however, would have none of this claim, 
and, although poor Arbella herself seems never to have 
thought seriously of advancing it, the ambiguity of ber 
position proved fatal first to peace, then to liberty, and finally 
to life itself. Marriage with James would have saved her, and 
such a solution at one time seemed possible, but James chose 
to ally himself with Anne of Denmark, and from this moment 
it beeame a cardinal point of Elizabeth's policy to prevent any 
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’ . 
qatch which might make Arbella a claimant to the throne’ 


Foreign aspirants to her hand were many, and a futile love 
affair with Essex did not improve her position in Elizabeth's 
eyes. To Arbella herself, after the death of Essex, the only 
hope of freedom seemed to lie insome undistinguished marriage, 
and in 1602 she began to make overtures to the Earl of Hertford, 
with a view to engaging herself to his eldest grandson, Edward 
Seymour. The Seymours were, unfortunately, exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to the Queen, and the only result of the proposal was 
that the unfortunate Arbella became practically a prisoner in 
the house of her grandmother, the redoubtable “ Bess of Hard- 
wick.” The passionate, almost hysterical, letters in which she 
expressed her resentment of the Queen’s treatment did not 
help to mitigate Elizabeth's displeasure, and a futile attempt 
to escape in 1603 might have had disastrous consequences had 
not the Queen’s death and the accession of James intervened. 
The new monarch looked favourably on her, and she soon 
secured an honourable position at Court, being appointed 
carver tothe Queen. But Arbella, who was, as her letters show, 
a woman of learning, wit, and a perhaps rather too sensitive 
refinement, soon began to tire of the rough sports and crude 
revelries of the royal Court. In 1610 came the great tragedy 
of ber life. She fell in love—euriously enough with William 
Seymour, Lord Hertford’s second grandson. Unhappily the 
Seymours were no more agreeable to James than they had 
been to Elizabeth, and the match was forbidden. The rest of 
the wretched story is well known. A secret marriage was 
followed by the arrest of the parties. After some months of 
confinement, sweetened by stolen meetings, they made good 
their escape, but the affair was bungled, and although William 
weached France poor Arbella was captured in the Channel and 
brought back to a close imprisonment, in which, after years 
of hopeless and hysterical entreaty, she died broken-hearted 
in 1615. 

Mr. Hardy, if he adds no new discovery, tells his lamentable 
story carefully and on the whole clearly. His treatment might 
have been more effective had he confined himself more strictly 
to the personality of its central figure. But the years which 
he describes are of such interest, and Arbella came so closely 
into contact with events and persons of the first importance, 
that it was no doubt difficult to avoid digression, 





MISS MITFORD.* 
Mary Russert Mirrorp, that “ Prose Crabbe in the 
Sun” (to quote her friend Mrs. Browning's elaborate yet 
ingenuously felicitous phrase) is known to the present 
generation only as the author of Our Village. Yet her 
production was large and varied, and for forty years she 
held a place of real distinction in the literary world of her 
time. Her poems were not only praised but bought, she 
wrote tragedies which Macready and Kemble played to 
enthusiastic houses, and she was the close friend of many 
whose names are still famous, yet in spite. of all this her 
life was an extraordinarily quiet one. Indeed, except for 
one visit to Northumberland in her twentieth year (1806), 
she seems never to have travelled north of Reading, the 
“Belford Regis” of her books, within three miles of which 
Our Village was situated. Quiet as it was, however, her 
life had its tragedy. Fifty-five years of it were sacrificed to 
the caprice of a worthless and selfish father who, after 
gambling away his own and his wife’s fortunes, spent the 
rest of his life in the complacent dissipation of his daughter's 
hardly-won earnings. By a singular fatality it was she 
herself who was responsible for his greatest success, 
when, at the age of ten, she chose a lottery ticket for 
him (numbered 2224, the total of her own years) which 
brought him in £20,000. Indeed, neither she nor her 
mother ever seemed able or even anxious to exercise any 
restraining influence over him. As early as 1807 we find 
his daughter sending him sage advice as to his gambling— 
mot urging him to abandon it, but advising him on the price 
of lottery tickets and the expedience of confining his opera- 
tions to clubs where he knew the society, while in 1823 she 
writes pathetically of a proposal that her father should look 
out for some work, “I hope there is no want of duty in my 
wishing him to contribute his efforts with mine to our support.” 
“A detestable old humbug,” her lifelong friend William 


_— 





Harness called him, but yet there must have been a geniality 
and charm about the old profligate, whom we first meet 
carrying his little daughter on his shoalders through the 
orchard of their Alresford home, he holding her little feet and 
she clinging fast to his pigtail and tugging it so heartily that 
the ribbon comes off between her fingers and sends his hair 
and the powder flying down his back. Miss Mitford herself often 
said that had it not been for domestic pressure she would never 
have written at all, and it seems certain that, in happier 
circumstances, she would not have produced Our Village’ 
That may perhaps incline us to look charitably on the “old 
humbug.” 

None the less, it is tragic to trace the lifelong sacrifice of 
so much brightness, courage, and affection, and one does not 
wonder that Mr. Roberts accepts Harness’s view. For the rest, 
his book covers much the same ground as L’Estrange’s 
volumes of Miss Mitford’s life and “friendships.” These, 
with her own writings, the delightful letters edited by Chorley, 
and the Memoirs of Harness, Mrs. Hall, and others, tell us 
practically all that there is to be known of this life of quiet 
heroism. Mr. Roberts draws on all these sources, and he has 
also had access to personal relics and memories which give his 
book ‘additional value. 





HERBERT BARING GARROD.* 

HERBERT BARING GARROD, the subject of this volume, was 
best known as the general secretary of the Teachers’ Guild, a 
post which he occupied with conspicuous energy and success 
for more than twenty years. The administrative side of his 
office, however, by no means exhausted his activities, and it is 
the object of the present volume to construct some memorial 
of his labours in other and, perhaps, higher fields. Garrod 
was a first-rate scholar (his capacity for prize-winning earned 
him at school the title of “ Cormorant”) and a man of fine 
taste and high ideals, and his work as a lecturer and editor of 
the Teachers’ Guild Quarterly gave him some scope for the 
utilization of his wide reading and earnest thought. Almost 
half of the present volume is devoted to a series of leetures 
on Dante, in which Mr. Garrod aimed at leading his hearers 
through the prodigious tract of the poet’s work by the moral 
and spiritual path. The next lecture treats Goethe's Faust 
from much the same standpoint, endeavouring to isolate and 
express its moral content. Throughout these very concen- 
trated and careful lectures the treatment is sane, lucid, and 
enlivened from time to time by sparks of that humour which 
helped to make Gurrod so agreeable a companion and so 
effective an administrator. 

The rest of the volume is occupied with the treatment of 
educational subjects. One of the main objects of Garrod's 
activities was the establishment of a satisfactory system of 
registration for teachers, by means of which he hoped 
to raise the teaching profession to a level with the great 
learned professions of the law and medicine. The pro- 
gress of the work is traced here in lectures and articles, 
but, unhappily, the author did not live to see the crown 
of his labours, and it is only the last few months that 
have brought his ideal within sight of accomplishment, 
Of greater general interest are the essays on “ A Living Wage 
for Teachers,” the Poor Law Report in its relation to educa- 
tion, the old Universities, specialization, and co-education. 
On all these subjects Garrod showed himself possessed of a 
power of lucid argument and of a humane and cultivated 
mind, ever ready to appreciate the merits of progressive 
theory, but never seduced by an unbalanced idealism into 
forgetfulness of the paramount value of those institutions 
which owe their complicated and often irrational development 
to some innate necessity transcending reason, 





FICTION, 
A PRISONER IN FAIRYLAND.+¢ 
Tue late F. W. H. Myers held that one of the great facts of 
the world was the “registration in the universe of every past 
scene and thought.” Modern thought is playing very closely 
with this idea. Science seems to give it many indirect 





* Dante, Goethe's Faust, and other Lectures. By Herbert Baring Garrod, 
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sanctions. People believe more strongly than their fathers 
did, or, at all events, more strongly than they themselves did 
in their youth; in the reality of what is invisible. They are 
not indeed more ready to accept the “supernatural ”—pro- 
bably less so; it is rather that the recent discoveries of 
physical science supply an obviously ready analogy for 
explaining the potency and communicability of mental im- 
pressions. Why should not a cerebral creation, in the nature 
of mental waves, projected from the human being, travel 
about in the aether—perhaps be held captive in the aether for 
indefinite spaces of time—and be recorded or reproduced when 
some human receiving apparatus, tuned to responsiveness, 
happens to lie in the path of the wave? Not many years ago 
such a record of experience as was described lately in An 
Adventure by the two ladies who independently believed that 
they saw the court of Marie Antoinette at the Trianons, would 
have been generally rejected as a fantastic incredibility. The 
reception of the book, as it was, was very different; most 
readers felt at least that they could not undertake to say that 
such things were impossible. In his new story, Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood has laid under contribution all this vague feeling 
about the communicability of mental impressions, and we 
fancy that he may find ready recipients of his doctrine, 
though many lethargic readers may think the fantasy is 
sustained at too high a pitch for continued attention. We are 
sure, however, that those who happen to have some chord 
within them that vibrates to its note will return to this 
remarkable book again and again. Mr. Blackwood is capable 
of ugliness, but here he has written a romance of unfaltering 
beauty. The streak of genius in it is unmistakable. It has 
the madness of dreams, the wildness, and the largeness. In 
Mr. Kipling’s words, the author has “ splashed at a ten-league 
canvas with brushes of comets’ hair.” 

Henry Rogers is a man of forty who is able to retire from 
business with a handsome fortune. He hopes now to realize 
the schemes he formed years before of great and wise philan- 
thropic work. He engages as his private secretary a character 
strangely compact of clerkly and poetic qualities. Mr. 
Blackwood draws the secretary with such fine lines in his 
early chapters that we cannot help thinking that he intended 
him for a much larger part in the story, and that the story, 
like a dream, ran off on its own lines. Rogers, before settling 
down to draw up the great scheme for his Home for Disabled 
(disabled what? he never answers the question himself) 
pays a visit, the first for many years, to his old home. The 
scene revives memories which become hauntingly real. A 
delicious melancholy carries him along entranced, and when he 
has discovered that vivid thinking visualizes for him at will all 
his early experiences he practises the art with enthusiasm. A 
mouldering railway carriage in a field in which he played as a 
child becomes again for him the Starlight Express. Thesame 
old passengers of his fancy people the train; the same guard 
controls it; and it performs the same old journey through 
space to where the net of sturs is weaved and the caverns lie 
where the Jost starlight is stored. 

Light, sympathy, thought—these things become almost inter- 
changeable as the idea develops. As one of the characters 
says :— 





“You see, all light meets somewhere. It’s all one, I mean. 
And so with minds. They all have a common meeting-place. 
Sympathy is the name for that place—that state—they feel with 
each other, see flash-like from the same point of view for a 
moment. And children are the conduits. They do not think 
things out. They feel them, eh?” 


The need for conduits takes Rogers off post haste to see 
a cousin, a struggling man of letters who has settled in 
Switzerland with his uproarious but attractive family of 
children. When Rogers leaves London in the boat train his 
secretary sees him depart in company with the passengers 
of the Starlight Express. Thus the thoughts of Rogers, 
pointedly and affectionately pondered, have already planted 
themselves, with material shape, in the mind of the secretary. 
Inter-communicstion is carried further when Rogers, to his 
astonishment, discovers that his fancies have preceded him to 
Switzerland, and have long been the familiar possession of 
his cousin’s children. These children have a practice of 
agreeing to meet in their dreams—an expedient which readers 
of Du Maurier will not hase forgotten in Peter Ibbetson. 
The father of the family, too, catches the mental infection, 
and is soon acting as expositor to his children, who feel more 








than he does, though they can explain less. We may quote: 
one delightful passage between the father and his children, 
which is characteristic of many others :— 


“*Tell us more exactly, please.’ ‘Star-rays, you see,’ he evadeg 
them, ‘are visible in the sky on their way to us, but once the 
touch the earth they disappear and go out like a candle, Unless 
a chance puddle, or a pair of eyes happens to be about to catch 
them, you can’t tell where they’ve gone to. They go really into. 
these Star Caverns.’ ‘ But in a puddle ora pair of eyes they’d be 
lost just the same,’ came the objection. ‘On the contrary,’ he 
said; ‘changed a little—increased by reflection—but not lost” 
There was a pause; the children stared, expectantly. Here was. 
mystery. ‘See how they mirror themselves whenever possible,’ 
he went on, ‘ doubling their light and beauty by giving themselves 
away! Whatisa puddle worth until a Star’s wee golden faog 
shines out of it? Andthen—what gold can buy it? And what 
are your eyes worth until a star has flitted in and made a nest; 
there?’ ‘Oh, like that, you mean——!’ exclaimed Jane Anne 
remembering that the wonderful women in the newspaper stories. 
always had ‘starry eyes.’ ‘Like that, yes.’ Daddy continued. 
‘ Their light puts sympathy in you, and only sympathy makes you 
lovely and—and——’ He stopped abruptly. He hesitated a. 
moment. He was again most suddenly aware that this strange 
idea that was born in him came from somewhere else, almost from 
some one else. It was not his own idea, nor had he captured it 
completely yet. Like a wandering little inspiration from another 
mind it seemed passing through him on uncertain, feathery 
feet. He had suddenly lost it again. Thought wandered, 
He stared at Jimbo, for Jimbo somehow seemed the channel. 
The children waited, then talked among themselves. Daddy 
so often got muddled and inattentive in this way. They 
were accustemed to it, expected it even. ‘I always love- 
being out at night,’ said Monkey, her eyes very bright; 
‘it sort of excites and makes me soft and happy.’ ‘Excuse me, 
Daddy, but have you been inside one? What's it like? The 
cave, I mean? Jinny stuck to the point. She had not yet 
travelled beyond it. ‘It all collects in there and rises to the top 
like cream,’ he went on, ‘and has a little tiny perfume like wild 
violets, and by walking through it you get clothed and covered 
with it, and come out again all soft-shiny-——’ ‘ What’s soft-shiny,. 
please?’ ‘Something half-primrose and half-moon. You're like 
star * * But how—like a star?’ ‘ Why,’ he explained gently, 
yet a little disappointed that his adventure was not instantly 
accepted, ‘you shine, and your eyes twinkle, and everybody likes 
you and thinks you beautiful ” «Even if you’re not ?’ inquired 
Jinny. ‘But you are ” *Couldn’t we go there now? Mother's 
fast asleep!’ suggested Jimbo in a mysterious whisper. He felt 
a curious excitement. This, he felt, was more real than usual. 
He glanced at Monkey’s eyesa moment. ‘Another time,’ said 
Daddy, already half-believing in the truth of his adventure, yet not 
quite sure of himself. ‘It collects, and collects, and collects. 
Sometimes, here and there, a little escapes and creeps out into 
yellow flowers like dandelions and buttercups. A little, too, slips 
below the ground and fills up empty cracks between the rocks 
Then it hardens, gets dirty, and men dig it out again and call it 
gold. And some slips out by the roof—though very, very little— 
and you see it flashing back to find the star it belongs to, and 
people with telescopes call it a shooting star, and * It came 
pouring through him again. ‘But when you're in it—in the 
Cavern,’ asked Monkey impatiently, ‘ what happens then?’ ‘Well,” 
he answered with conviction, ‘it sticks to you. It sticks to the 
eyes most, but a little also to the hair and voice, and nobody 
loves you unless you’ve got a bit of it somewhere on you. A girl, 
before anyone falls in love with her, has always been there, and 
people who write stories and music and things—all have got some 
on their fingers or else nobody cares for what they write ° 
‘Oh, Daddy, then why don’t you go there and get sticky all over 
with it?’ Jinny burst out with sudden eagerness, ever thinking of 
others before herself. ‘I'll go and get some for you—lots and 
lots.’ ‘I have been there,’ he answered slowly, ‘ once long, long 
ago. But it didn’t stick very well with me. It wipes off so 
quickly in the day-time. The sunlight kills it.’ ‘But you got 
some !’ the child insisted, ‘And you've got it still, I mean?’ ‘A 
little, perhaps, a very little.’” 


The father, a “muddle man,” who always wumbles his stories 

















| (Mr. Blackwood, like Lear, invents jolly, preposterous words), 


is perhaps the most attractive character in the book. 

At the end the author springs an agreeable surprise on us: 
The original projector of the thoughts which have made 
so wide a tour of human beings was not Rogers, but a 
lady who visits the man of letters to thank him for one of his 
stories. She and Rogers meet; although strangers, they are 
deeply familiar with each other. “ His being flowed out to 
mingle with her own.” That is a very happy and suitable 
ending. Butas the scheme for Disabled had collapsed 
we should like to know what place was left for the poor 
secretary. 








The Honour of the Clintons. By Archibald Marshall. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)\—The first impression of the 
readers of Mr. Marshall’s former books on the Clintons will. . 
be that the Clinton twins, Nancy and Joan, have grown up. - 
and that this story is entirely concerned with them, but such 
is not the case. Joan is certainly the nominal heroine, 
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put the sentimental interest is not the chief interest of 
the book. As usual, the squire himself is in some sort the 
dominating figure. Mr. Marshall may be congratulated on 
the gradual revelation of his character. He stands for an 
order of things which is passing or perhaps has already 
passed away, bat as an illustration of his type he is certainly 
drawn in a most convincing and lifelike manner. Worried as 
he was by the matrimonial adventures of his elder children, 
in this book he is even more tried, as for the first time 
actnal sin and disgrace lay their hands on the Clinton 
good name. It must be said that the sqnire comes out of 
the embroglio extremely well, and, after one moment’s hesita- 
tion and a considerable interval of bewilderment, at last 
sees the path of honour clear before him. It is to be feared 
that with the marriage of the last twin the records of the 
Clinton family must come to an end. Dick, the squire’s 
eldest son, would be by no means a suitable central figure for 
another book, and unless Mr. Marshall means to introduce his 
readers to the whole of the second generation they must make 
up their minds to having paid their last visit to Kencote. 

That Which Was Written. By Sybil Cormack Smith. 
(Methuenand Co. 6s.)—The scene of this novel is laid in South 
Africa, and though the story is rather melodramatic and con- 
ventional, yet the author gives a vivid picture both of the life 
of English people on a farm in South Africa and that of a 
half-Dutch family who are their nearest neighbours. It is 
difficult to believe either in the extreme success of the house- 
keeping of the Englishwoman or in the complete muddle in 
which the Dutch family habitually live. The plot of the story, 
with its mysterious dealings in gold and the complicated 
love affairs of the heroine, is not particularly interesting, but 
the book is worth reading for the sake of the atmosphere. 

READABLE Novets.—The River of Stars. By Edgar 
Wallace. (Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.)\—A story of crime 
ebiefly connected with diamond mines. It would be unfair 
to Mr. Wallace to reveal the mystery of Amber, the ex- 
convict. The Mind-Reader. By Max Rittenberg. (Apple- 
ton and Co. 6s.)—A series of stories of mysterious crimes 
and strange events. The problems are solved, not by a 
commonplace detective, but by a master of psychology. The 
stories are ingenious, and the man of science works only for 
the good of humanity. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for renew in other forms.) 














Hampstead Heath : its Geology and Natural History. Pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Hampstead Scientific Society. 
(Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—The excellent idea, originated 
by the Hampstead Scientific Society, of making a local scientific 
survey of the field of its operations—namely, of the area within 
a radius of three miles of the flagstaff on the summit of 
Hampstead Heath—deserves to be widely imitated. The five 
main divisions of the book deal respectively with Topography, 
Geology, Climate, Botany, and Zoology, and each section has 
been admirably compiled by members of the Society devoted 
to that particular branch of science. As regards natural 
history, the district under consideration is unusually interest- 
ing, considering how near it lies to the centre of London. It 
is stated, for instance, that there are still badgers in a wild 
state living in the woods on Lord Mansfield’s estate at Ken 
Wood; and “in the year 1901 a badger was surprised in 
Millfield Lane by a passer-by and killed, apparently without 
reason.” An unexpectedly large number of species of birds, 
again, are recorded as having been observed on the heath, 
and the same may be said as regards insects, while the flora 
is also widely varied. The members of the Society are to be 
congratulated on their handling of the plentiful subject-matter 
at their disposal. 


Thoughts and Afterthoughts. By Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s. net.)—In these collected papers Sir 
Herbert Tree shows no disposition to limit himself to his 
own special subject. On the contrary, he writes most 
amusingly upon many very different things, such as trade 
unions, the value of a University education, Boy Scouts, and 
the correct pronunciation of English. Not unnaturally, how- 
ever, most readers will turn rather to the pages in which he 





defends at considerable length his own peculiar methods of 
stage-production in general, and especially of Shakespearean 
production. It is pleasant to be able to find more to sym- 
pathise with in his theories than in his practice. In some 
respects, no doubt, time (for some of these papers were written 
many years ago) has shown his mistakes. He could no 
longer maintain to-day, for instance, that “to perform any 
single one of Shakespeare’s plays without excision at all 
would be to court failure instead of success.” Experiment 
has proved the fact to be otherwise. But, on the other hand, 
few people would find anything to object to in this sentiment, 
“TI say that, worthily to represent Shakespeare, the scenic 
embellishment should be as beautiful and costly as the subject 
of the drama being performed seems to demand; that it should 
not be subordinate to, but rather harmonious with, the dramatic 
interest, just as every other element of art introduced into the 
representation should be—whether those arts be of acting, 
painting, sculpture, music, or what not.” It is rather in the 
means which Sir Herbert Tree adopts for accomplishing this 
end that he seems to be upon the wrong lines. His theory 
that “Shakespeare intended to leave as little to the imagina- 
tion as possible” in the way of stage decoration, and his plea 
that “accuracy of detail, for the sake of perfect illusion, is 
necessary for us” will to-day be generally recognized as 
mistakes. And, indeed, in one of his “ Afterthoughts” Sir 
Herbert Tree himself declares that the art of stage repre- 
sentation has rightly progressed lately in the direction of a 
greater simplicity. Perhaps the essay which is likely to 
arouse most criticism is the detailed study of Hamlet “from 
an actor’s prompt-book.” But it is hard to feel uncharitable 
towards an actor-manager who can polish his epigrams and 
his style to such good effect as does Sir Herbert Tree. 


Evolution and the Need of Atonement. By 8S. A. McDowall. 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. net.)—This is an essay by 
an assistant master at Winchester which we recommend with 
confidence to thoughtful readers, especially those who have 
some acquaintance with natural science. It shows a firm 
grasp not only of scientific and philosophical principles, but 
also of spiritual facts, especially the fact of Sin, which it dis- 
cusses in the light of evolutionary theory, and declares to be 
in essence the acceptance of a position of equilibrium in the 
conflict between the vital impulse and its environment; 
an acceptance which must to any organism mean death. 
Incidentally many recent theories upon Sin and Atonement 
are discussed, and the criticisms are always penetrating. The 
Dean of Westminster contributes a preface in which he claims 
for the book “the thoughtful consideration of the theologian 
as well as of the scientist,” a recommendation which we 
endorse. 





Booxs or RererEence.—The Girls’ School Year Book, 1913. 
(Year Book Press. 3s. 6d. net.)\—This is the official book of 
reference of the Association of Head Mistresses, and has now 
reached its eighth year of publication. The Holidays: 
Where to Stay and What to See. (Walter Hill,)}—The use- 
fulness of this list of hotels and boarding houses needs no 
emphasis. The districts covered by the book include those 
served by six of the great railways, namely, the Midland, 
North-Western, Great Northern, Great Eastern, Great 
Western, and Great Central. We bave received a copy 
of The Nelson Universal Hand-Atlas (Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 2s. net), which is intended to serve as a supplement to 
“ Nelson’s Encyclopaedia.” In spite of the small size of the 
page, the maps are extremely clear, and on a large enough 
scale for all practical purposes. This result is secured by 
means of the exceptional number of maps—two hundred and 
forty in all—which are contained in the book. 











New Epition.—A Short Day’s Work. By Monica Peveril 
Turnbull. (John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)—We are glad to draw 
our readers’ attention to a new edition of this striking collec- 
tion of the writings of a girl who met with an untimely death 
at the age of twenty-two. Some additions have been made 
since the volume was first noticed in these columns some ten 
years ago, the most important being a number of translations 
from Heine. These, no less than the original poems and the 
critical essays which make up the rest of the book, show an 
accomplishment and an imaginative charm which are not easily 








to be forgotten. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—~>— 


Addis (W. J.), Exegesis of English Composition, cr 8vo 
Arnold (J. L.), The Motor and the Dynamo, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) net 









Ayscough (J.), Gracechurch, Cr BVO ..........-ssseseeeeseeeeneeee .(Longmans) 
Banks (W.), William Adolphus Turnpike, Cr 8V0  ........sccscessenseesenees (Dent 
Barbour (R. x) Peggy in the Rain, Cr 8¥0_ .........+-...0s:eereeneeeeeees ape 
Benson (M.), The Court of the King and other Studies, 8vo ...(Unwin) net 


Bigg (G. S.), Indigestion, ee and Liver Disorder (Bailliére) net 
Blackmore (B. L.), The A B of Cutting and Making Garments for 

Everyday Needs, Cr 8V0 .......cccceccecseceereeceteeeneecsenencenenenes (Longmans) net 
Bolster (R. C.) and O’Brien (Major), The Man Who Puaid...(Alston Rivers) 
Brisco (N. A.), E sof B cr 8vo ... Macmillan) net 
Brown (A.), Vanishing Points, cr 8V0...........00-+--00++ s+eee-ee(Constable) 
Burke (T.), The Charm of the West Country, 12mo 
Buster Brown and his Pets, oblong folio . 
Butler (L.), The Annals of the King’s Royal Rifle er = vol. i., 

m: 
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i., roy 8vo, 
ith & Elder) net 25/0 


Ditto, Appemdix.............cseceresssersssrersssoersnsessssensreersesessensesssenserserseees (net) 15/0 
Davies (E.), The Widow's Necklace, Cr 8V0 ........cscseseceseeeeeeres (Duckworth) 6/0 
Dawson (A. H.), Stories from Dutch History, 8vo ...(Harrop) net 3/6 
Dejeans (E.), The House of Thane, Cr 8V0.......sseeeeeseereereeres (Lippincott) 6/0 
Dostoevsky (F.), The Idiot. A Novel, cr 8vo (Hei ) net 3/6 
Dumville (B.), Child Mind, cr 8V0.............ccccscsscssssecsssssesssensenrssteners (Clive) 2/6 
Dymond (R.), The Death Duties, 8V0 .............2.-eee008 ...(Jordan) net 10/0 
Dyson (C, C.), From a Punjaub Pom nate Grove ills & Boon) net 10/6 
Clark (J.), Fredegonde, Queen of the Franks. A Play ...... (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Edler (R.), Switches and Switchgear, 8v0_ .............000++ ... (Constable) net 15/0 
Foot (E. C.), A Galla-English and English-Galla Dictionary, 8vo 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 6/0 

Forman (J, M.), The Openin, aaa (Ward & k) 60 
Ganong (W. F.), The Living Plant, 8V0...........:.:csseseeeeees (Constable) net 15/9 
Gibbon (P.), The 8 d-Class Pi ger and other Stories ...... (Methuen) 6/0 
Gill (C. Shoat Pinchot (G.), The Country Church, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Goodwin (T. H.), Field Service Notes for R.A.M.C., or 8vo.........(Bale) net 2/6 
Gull (C. B.), Black Honey, Cr 8V0 ...........ccceceeesseseee aneenessesnees ...(8. Paul) 6 
Hadley (A. T.), Some Influences in Modern Philosophic be t, cr 8vo 

(H. Milford) net 4/6 
Harper (M. W.), Animal Husbandry for Schools, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 6/0 
Hay (I.), Hagay fo Lacy: T_T AE (W. Blackwood) 6 
Hitchcock (G. 3.), Epistle to the Ephesians, cr 8vo ...(Burns & Oates) net 7/6 
Holley (H.), The Modern Social Religion, 8vo ...(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 5/0 
Holmes (C, J.), The Tarn and the Lake, 8v0_ .............+ (P. L. Warner) net 2/6 
Hume (F.), The Thirteenth Guest, cr 8vo ard & Lock) 6/0 
Hutton (J. A.), At Close Quarters, 8V0............eecceeeseceeeeeenees (R. Scott) net 3/6 
James (Mrs. G. de 8S. W.-), The Girl Who Wouldn’t Work, cr 8vo (Everett) 6/0 
Johnson (G.), Manufacturing Book-keeping and Costs, 8vo (I. Pitman) net 3/6 
Johnston (Sir H.), Phonetic Spelling, cr 8vo......... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Kahlenberg (L.), Chemistry and its Relations to Daily Life, cr 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 5/6 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), A Fair Sinner, Or 870 ..........ccsccsesererseereeseees (Everett) 6/0 
Kitchin (C.), Poems and Verses, 16M0...........0..0cseseereseeeseeeee (G. Allen) net 2/6 
Lees (D. B.), The Diagnosis and Treatment of Incipient Pulmonary 

Wesabe, BPO ceccccccccesescccococcccsccsscccsoncsecscoescesssoess (H. K. Lewis) net 5/0 
Lodiel (D.), Mary Mother of God our Mother, 12mo (Burns & egy net 2/6 

i 6/0 


London (J.), Smoke Bellew, CF 8V0  ........c.cceseceecenegeeeeseeennens (Mills ~~ 
Lorenz (A.), Orthopaedics in Medical Practice, 8vo 2 
Lorimer (N.), A Wife out of Egypt, cr 8vo ........ =e 
Lyth (E. R.), Studies on the Influence of The 
Circulation and the Body, 8V0 ............cscceccsceesceseeeeeceseeeeeeenenss 
Macgillivray (W.), Memories of my Early Days, imp. 16mo ...(Foulis) net 
Maclagan (B.), Collision. A a ae (Duckworth) 
Mastin (J.), The Ancient Mining of Gold, Silver, and Precious Stones, 
GET TIID on cocasecncndepnannersansnennnddamiqgusvednnerersecenanancecncenanesanccentesd (Simpkin) net 
Miller (E.), Casserley’s Wife, Cr 8V0.......0+.cscscescsssseeeeseesessenseseseens (3. Pa 
Moberly (L. G.), Until Seventy Times Seven, cr 8vo............ (Ward & Lock 
Morris (G.), The Penalty, Cr 8V0 ..........ccccccsssersenceseeeeeersrenecenees (Constable 








Morris (R. 8.), Clinical Laboratory Methods, 8vo ............... (Appleton) net 12/6 
Muscle Control, By Maxick, 8V0.............ccccccceeeseee (Ewart & Seymour) net 2/6 
Palmer (W. T.), Odd Corners in English Lakeland, cr 8vo (Skeffington) net 2/6 
Pratt (A.), The Beal South Africa, 8vo .........(Holden & Hardingham) net 10/6 


Rambousek (J.), Industrial Poisoning from Fumes, Gases, &c., 8vo 


E. Arnold) net 12/6 


Reed (S. J.), Turbines applied to Marine Propulsion, A ...(Constable) net 16/0 







Rittenberg (M.), The Cockatoo. A novel, cr 8vo...... (Sidgwick & Jackson) 5/0 
Rowe (H. C.), Mr. Whybrew’s Princess, cr 8V0 ..............++«. (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Smallwood (W. M.), A Text-Book of Biology, 8vo ............... (Bailliére) net 10/6 
Smith (K.), Comgoland, 40  ......ccccccccccesceeceeenersenes (Baptist Miss. Soc.) net 2/6 
Sprent (M.), Love’s Apprenticeship, Cr 8VO ........ccceceeeeeeessereenees (Methuen) 6/0 
Strindberg a}  d the Open Sea, Cr 8V0 .......cccecceeeeeeeeceeeereneres F. Palmer) 6/0 
Strindberg (A.), Plays, vol. 2, cr 8V0 .........ce0ceccesseee ....(F. Palmer) net 3/6 
Suan (P.), The Life of Mother Mary of Jesus, cr 8vo...(Burns & Oates) net 6/0 
Tarleton (F. A.), Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of Attraction, 

Ce is SF  ccccnantcccennngnnaragncesapnneneneanpennegeprannsncemmnmmmenentned (Longmans) 6/0 
Thornhill (J. B.), British Columbia in the Making, 1918 ..(Constable) net 5/0 
Tree (H. B.), Thoughts and After-Thoughts, 8vo Cc 6/0 


Térok (E.) and Grout (G. H.), Surgery of the Eye, 8vo......... 
Verworn (B.), Irritability, BVO  ......cccccccscccccssceccsceseescoces 
Wells (H. G.), Little Wars, roy BVO ..........cccccssscocssscsseseees 


Womer (P. P.), The Church and the Labour Conflict ...... (Macmillan) net 
Woods (F. A.), The Influence of Monarchs, 8vo ............... (Macmillan) net 
Wrench (G. T.), The Healthy Marriage, cr 8V0 ..............+.+. (Churchill) net 
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LIBERTY & CO’S SALE 
BEGINS 
ON MONDAY NEXT 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE & PATTERNS POST FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 





FREMLIN’S SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 


Bittered entirely with ENGLISH HOPS. Will keep in any 
art of the orld. Highly recommended by many 
octors to those prohibit from taking ordinary beer. 


FREMLIN BROS., Brewers, MAIDSTONE. Brancues :—Danes Road, 
Camberwell, 8.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, Brighton, Eastbourne, 


Guildford, Hastings, Margate, Rochester, and Tunbridge Wells. 








PRU DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLEORN EARS, LONDON. 


——_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£25,C00,C00. 
CLAIMS PAID................----- 100,000,000. 





A SHARE OF THE PROFITS ON 
TWENTY-ONE MILLION POUNDS. 





BONUS YEAR. 





For many years past a periodical distribution of the surplug 
accumulated by the Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Ass 
Society has taken place. For the last 40 years the rate of Bonug 
paid by this Society has never fallen below 34s. per cent. per 
annum on the Total Sums Assured. It is possible to allot this 
handsome rate of Compound Bonus because the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund is carried on in the interests, not of Shareholders, but of the 
members themselves, to whom the profits exclusively belong. 

As all With-Profit Policies issued during 1913 will be entitled 
to a share in the Profits at Division at 31st December, the present 
is an excellent time to take out a Policy. 

Policies for Children, Educational Purposes, Business Require. 
ments, Marriage Settlements, Dependents, Old Age, Death Duties, 


Write for Booklet to: 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Head Office: 9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London: 28, CORNHILL,E.C. 5, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


OBESITY ‘ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 











PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
Sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from 80 Regent St., London, W 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at te. Gd., 2e. Gd. and tis. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK, 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 








GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING 
GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tel: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 


REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 


3500 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 


Cerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
13s. per ib.—in 1 tb., 14th. and ‘4 tb, Tine, 





Major Watren Wrxortetp writes:—“The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 














TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 
Total Fund =  £19,031,200. 
ROYAL 1031, 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
nen ofits {3c5s'Ennd Suse LONDON 





FOR SALE AND TO iET. 
URREY.—TO LET, Furnished, for six weeks—August 
and September—PREPARATORY SCHOOL near Merrow Golf Links. 
garden, Tennis lawn, Cricket ground, open-air Swimming Bath, 
Gymnasium, 12 Bedrooms, 4 Reception rooms, Dark room, emall Stable or 
Garage. Rent, 10 guineas a week. including gardener and garden produce.— 

A. H. JAMES, Edgeborough, Guildford. 

BOATS. 


10 THOSE FOND OF 


Bed-sitting room and Bedroom to LET for holidays, overlooking harbour at 
well-known yachting centre. Good cooking and attendance. Very moderate 
terms.—Apply, OFFORD, 53 Waterside, Brightlingsea, Essex. 











A CHARMING HOUSE TO LET FURNISHED 





FOR WINTER MONTHS. 


Three sitting, eight bedroms, central heating throughout, acetylene £ 
stabling and garage, 5 acres garden and grass. South aspect, high situation, 
extensive views. Gravel soil. 

Station 1 mile, church and village 5 minutes. 


NINE GUINEAS PER WEEK, 
_Apply, Col. GORDON CLARK, Appletons, Cobham, Surrey. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ILKESTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

The Governors, with the consent of the Derbyshire Education Committee, 
invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above School, which 
will be opened in or about September next, and is designed for 250 boys 
and girls. Candidates must be graduates of a University. Commencing 
milary £300, 

Applications must be made in writing, on foolseap paper, accompanied by 
— of three recent testimonials, and addressed to the undersigned, on or 


ore Satur July 1th, 1913, 
- A. L., JENKYN BROWN, 


County Education Office, Derby, Director of Education, 


June 27th, 1913, 


NJ ORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


The Governors of the above School invite applications for the post of 





ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, for general junior subjects, including French. 
ties to commence in September, Initial sa £80. Ap ~~ 
e under- 


accompanied by copies of testimonials, should be forwarded to 
signed not later than July 19th, 
A. E, WHITBY, 
14 Cemetery Road, Clerk to the Governors. 
East Dereham, Norfolk. 
7th July, 1913. 


yas UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


The Council invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND LECTURER IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Duties to commence with the Autumn term. Salary £150, Applications should 
be forwarded to the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be 


obtained) on or before July 3ist. 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. _ 


| OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. — The 

¥ Governors invite applications for the post of SENIOR MISTRESS in 

their Trade School for Siris. Subjects, English, Industrial History, Arith- 

metic. , £150 p.a., rising by yearly increments of £10 to £220 p.a, Full 

particulars of the post and a form of application can be had on sending 

ieee \ em envelope to the Lady Superintendent, Borough Polytechnic, 
ndon, 8.E. 


INDERGARTEN STUDENT required in September. 
Good preparation for Elementary and Higher Froebel Certificates. 
Premium, to cover cost of board, lodging, tuition, 10 guineas a term,—HEAD- 
MISTRESS, H hool, Ripon. 
FIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
WANTED, for September, a CLASSICAL MISTRESS; degree and 
experience essential. Mathematics desirable as subsidiary subject.—Apply at 
ence to MISS MUNRO, Notting Hill High School, London, W. 
























(j)OS2 F ALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

WANTED, in September next, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT MASTER. 
Preference will be given to one who ean take Vocal Music. Salary £120 to 
£130, according to qualifications and experience, risin A annual increments 
of £10 to a maximum of £160, Apply to the HEA ASTER, Grammar 
School, Falmouth, 

Ist July, 1913, 


Coss want EDUCATION COMMITTESR 
BEDRUTH COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, for September Term, a JUNIOR MASTER for Latin and French, 
Graduate preferred. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £160. A higher commencing salary may be given to a suitable 
man with previous yy in a Secondary School.—Apply on or before 
Senta je Stat Save 1913, to the HEAD-MAS County School, Redruth, 

y, . 


PONTEFRACT AED DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH 


OOL, 
Post of HEAD-MISTRESS : £250 per annum. 
Post of SCIENCE MISTRESS: £120 per annum. 
The Governors of the above- School invite applications for the Post 
of HEAD-MISTRESS at a salary of £250 ae annum, to take up a +d in 
tember next. Applicants must have revious Secon School 
experience and must hold the Degree or equivalent Diploma from a University 
of the United Kingdom or British ions. 
Also applications are invited for the t of SCIENCE MISTRESS at a 
commencing salary of £120 per annum for September next. 
Applications must be received by 19th July next upon a form to be obtained 


from the Secre 
HERBERT HOLMES, 


tary. 
St. Bernard’s, Pontefract, 

2nd July, 1913, 

ANGANUI COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, NEW 
ZEALAND.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP wil! be vacant in Apri 
owing to the retirement of the Rev. J, L. Dove, M.A. Candidates m 
be University Graduates, not necessarily in Holy Orders. Salary £1,000 and 
residence.— Applications (4 copies) and testimonials should be sent not later 
than my th to Rev. LD ANSON, Birch Rectory, Busholme, 
Manchester. 


Fy] BAD-MISTRESS required for SOHOOL in Canada. 


Evangelical Churchwoman, with good qualifications, experience, and 
wers of organization essential, £250-£300, with and rooms. 
xcellent prospects.—For we md meee ars apply to Messrs. TRUMAN and 

KNIGHTLEY, LTD., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


ADY GRADUATE, tired of teaching and desirous of 
obtaining change of occupation, would undertake any other work, resf- 
dent or non-resident, for which her qualifications fit her. Bright, energeti 
strong, fair pianist, geet reader, experienced. Excellent testimonials an 
references.—Box No. 631, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 


REY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BLOEMFONTEIN. 


ANTED, in February next,a PROFESSOR OF LATIN, initial salary, 
£300 p.a. plus local allowance of £100 p.a. Candidates should not be more than 
35 years of age. Applications should reach the HIGH COMMISSIONER for 
South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 8.W., from whom further informa- 
tion can be obtained, not later than the 7th August. Passage money £40. 


NDOWED SCHOOL IN JAMAICA.— MISTRESS 

wanted in September oo Gap of Preparatory De ent, also to 

teach Elocution and Singing to mi classes and to take mestic Science, 

Drill, and Games with girls only. Salary £110, rising to 2125, and capitation 

fees; two furnished rooms. Board costs £10 a term, Nine weeks’ holiday in 

summer. e passage. State age, experience, and whether single; enclose 
copies of testimonials, Address, fessor LEWIS, Cambridge. 


HE BRITISH GIRLS’ SCHOOL, MONTE VIDEV.— 
A SECOND MISTRESS for ordinary Form Subjects is required for the 
above School. The Committee consists of the chief British residents, His 
Majesty's Minister being Chairman. University qualifications preferred, 
Social advantages of ition are exceedingly good, Salary £200 per annum, 
to commence from date of sailing. Ist Class passage out paid. Must agree to 
serve for one year, with six months’ notice on either side. Successful candi- 
date will be required to leave England about the middle of August. Apyly, 
ae Eg ea age, and experience, to Mr. A. J. MOCKRIDGE, M.A.. 
Head-Master, Poole Secondary School, Dorset. 


J aye hs ay DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL, YORK. 
—Wanted, in September, fully qualified DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

MISTRESS. Plain Needlework and Dressmaking essential. Salary according 

to experience and qualifications, Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 

SSISTANT MASTERS. — Graduates and Juniors 
requiring posts are invited to forward particulars to Messrs. J. & J. 

PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, (No pre 


liminary fee). 25 
CIENCE MISTRESS REQUIRED S. Mary's 
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College, Lancaster Gate, London, W. Churchwoman essential, 
———— oT — — ee 
LECTURES, &c. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recoguized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University ae -y 8 for Secondary Training, and by 

mbridge Syndicate, 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE J. DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are nee for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
ae from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 

There isa Loan Fund. ye 

T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, €0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
syear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 

Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 


PRINCESS “LOUISE NURSES FOR CHILDREN. 


Course extends over a period of six months. PRACTICAL TRAINING in 
the CARE of INFANTS and YOUNG CHILDREN, in COOKERY, LAUNDRY 
WORK, NEEDLEWORK, including making of Children’s Clothing, SICK 
NURSING, &c, 

For full particulars, apply 5 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for younger girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Traxx), and of 
olarships, apply to the retary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 
tudents may reside at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum) under the 
onal supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the 
OARDING-HOUSE may be obtained. 
} endl deanatashat OF MANCHESTER. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health, and Pharmaceutical Departments.) 


The Winter Session will on Wednesday, October Ist. 

The courses given at the University, the Royal Infirmary, and other allied 
Hospitals, which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the 
Degree and Diploma examinetions in Medicine and Dentistry, and for the 
Diplomas in blic Health, Psychological Medicine, Veteri Btate 
Medicine and Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residence both for Men and 
‘Women Students. In addition to Two Entrance Medical Scholarships, each 
of the value of £100, them are other Entrance Scholarships tenable in the 
Medical School. 

Prospectuses, giving full information as to courses of study, fees, &c., will 
be forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 

















Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. 
‘ ser Eucaporins, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 


OURSES of LECTURES for HOME-TAUGHT GIRLS 
over 14 years of age who can be accompanied ¥ their Governesses. 
Italian Art and Gothic Architecture, illustrated b e lantern. English 
Literature. French and German Literature in French and German. Current 
Events. European History.—Apply to the Misses Manville, Leinster House 
School, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park. 
= = 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


HE RECTOR OF TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 

experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 

prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 

grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Dastingeen. 

UBLIC SCHOOL and OXFORD MAN, former student 

of two German Universities, accustomed to travelling, wishes to conduct 

one or two young men or youths anywhere on the Continent during August 

and early September. ould give French or German lessons if desired.— 

eae, FE . . B., Box No. 632, The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, W.C. 


Oe unsuited to Public 























School life given a useful training, largely in the open air, by MARRIED 
GRADUATE, on pretty farm near London. School subjects, handicrafts, 
farming, &c. Efficient supervision. Individual care, Suitable com 
ship. Modernised house. Separate bedrooms, Tenuis, cricket.—CARD 
Brocas, Hever, Kent. 

RENCHMAN (Teacher), speaks German fluently, wishes 

Holiday Engagement as TUTOR or TRAVELLING COMPANION, 
Disengaged from July 26th till September 14th. Moderate remuneration,— 
Box No. 633, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ion- 
tLL, 








YOUNG FRENCH SCHOOLMASTER (Protestant) 


desires holiday engagement in a Hog for August and September.— 
Apply in the first instance to Miss GIBBINS, ewletts, Cheltenham. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
QHuRcH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telephone: Victoria 8319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Herd-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A, Grirrson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 

A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS are ofiered for competition, ONE of £30 a year 
for Girls over fourteen, TWO, each of £25 a year, for Girls under fourteen, 
Last day of entry, July 19th, For all particulars apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 
UPLANDS SCHOOL: 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCanz 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
































OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
mitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. 

., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Poarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

y rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VY¥NER. Entire charge of 

children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


Deets HALL, RHYL, NORTH WALES.—HOME- 
i 











SCHOOL for Gentlemen’s DAUGHTERS, Open-air Lessons on Modern 
Domestic training and country life. Tennis, hockey, cycling, swimming. 
B.A.’s, one Cambridge Tripos, 
Principals : Misses 


nes. 


— qualified Resident Staff (two London 
and French and German Governesses), Visiting Masters, 
BEST and LEY, 








author—W, J. Ketley, “‘ Tarrangower,” Willesden Lane, Bron 


Ln 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENs, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Prins 
jas CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Eaweshet 
Fuplio propened. far’ advanced Keuminstions ted! tie tae ane Tne 
xaminations i iti 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. = tien if 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins April 30th and ends July 29th. 


A RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lap, 
\. BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful Yor” 
shire surroundings, rer ye to Enlarged curriculum. PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium, e playi 

fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, ng 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P, Principals—a_ 
ALEXANDER, F.E.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. @ Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experien Teachers in every branch of Physical Train. 
L a Swedi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Instity 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific ‘Teachers of Physical 
Education, 


References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton,D.D.—Further particulars from the SECEETARY 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this Coll: to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools, The course of ing extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M. , Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT , Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games, Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from . Wordsworth’s. Highest successes in examinations. Healthy 
situation, Terms moderate. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 

» grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 














ing, includin 

















HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
A limited number of boarders under the personal care of the Principals, 
Modern education, bracing sea air. 
HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES MEIN, 


Sie EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with ntsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Keference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


TIARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
guage and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE-— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &, 
Autumn Term begins Tuesday, September 23rd. Next jes in January. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on oe to Principals. 
Summer Term, April 30 to July 25. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining; Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


aes HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
$34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRLSS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 


)\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Becognised by the 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 









































UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical Thoensticel, 

Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARA ICHER 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, C mtering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. 1st Class Certificates, See tus. 





“\ LADY highly recommends SMALL SCHOOL for BOYS 


under 9,and GIRLS aged from 5 years. A thoroughly wholesome home 


atmosphere, excellent MISTRESSES in all branches, A beautiful, healthy 
location with out-of-door life. Cambridge Local Exams. if desired. Terms 
moderate.—For further particulars apply to Parent, Mrs. KEDDING BAY 
FLETCHER, Manor House, Abbots Ann, Andover, Hants. 





- «& M M E R I N G. 


“ The Beasley Treatment.”” This Book, giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering, will be sent post free on qa to the 
esbury, N.W. 
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~~ Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
B Chairman of Trustees: Viecount Cobham, 


Head-master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900, 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a Preparatory Department, 
Inclusive Fee, 20 Guineas per Term. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 
A Scholarship is offered for Competition in July. 


OLLAR TEStirzerTites. N. B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
THE NEW SESSION BEGINS ON MONDAY, Ist SEPTEMBER, 1913, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. 
jal Classes for University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. 
tensive grounds ; beautiful and healthy situation. 
Illustrated prospectus, with list of ing-houses, on application to the 
Head-Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


Ee STBOURNE COLLEGE. 
iL 














President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.3. 
LIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corrs. New buildings, racquets and iives-courts, swimming-bath, dc. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. — Ancient 
Public School on Modern lines. Inclusive Fees, £62 per annum; for 

sons of clergy and medical men, £50, The School possesses valuable closed 
Scholarships to Cambridge.—G, H. KEETON, M.A., Head-Master (late VIth 


Form Master at Fettes). 
HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recent] 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9,—LITTLETON C, POWYS, 


MA., Head-Master, 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
entry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


i oe Ss Tt A Ss Ds e Bs 
TRAINING SHIP “MERSEY,.” 
This vesse! sails for Sydney, N.S.W., about the end of August and will have 
a FEW VACANCIES for CADETS, 
Particulars on application to WHITE STAR LINE, 30 James Street, 
Liverpool ; or 38 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 




















OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving iculars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
avy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
_——. = E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
aon, . 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DULWICH, S.E. 

Boys from six years of age prepared for Dulwich College, Osborne, or any 
Publie School. odern Buildings on high open ground. Moderate Fees, 
Entire charge where parents abroad. 

Prospectus from Head-Master, Rev. W. R. M. LEAKE, M.A. 


L A A SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
iag Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, 
September 18th, 1913. Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


rewisig is 8S C H O O L.- 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 20th. 
INustrated Prospectus, apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: ARTHUR 
ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, 

and Practice of Education, Cantab.). Full particulars and copies of the 
Prospectus may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York, 


ILEY.—LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 
School age requiring special attention to work or health. Preparation 
for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Royal Navy Special Entry of Cadets, and the 
Universities.—Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 
{LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. 
EXAMINATION in JULY. Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 


| 4s COLLEGE.— For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


K 22x COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, 


= ie ‘Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER Ii7th, OTHERS 18th, 


— Particulars from the BURSAR, 
Has SCHOOL—The Annval Scholarship 





























Examination will be held on November 20th and 2ist, when 4 
oundation, 2 Gladstone, and 5 Boarding Scholarships will be offered for 
award. Value £41 to £54. Applications before November 15th to the 
Head-master, Dr, JOHNSTON, The School House, Highgate, N. Entries for 
the autumn should be in early to ensure admission. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
Old buildings entirely modernised; two new boarding-houses and com- 
lete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy, 
spectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the Clerk, 

83 Palace Street, Westminster. 


RCE COL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
bere subject to iT Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge, 














ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C., H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Senior Bebool and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: x? for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 138-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 


—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupi tus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, Tid Beatard Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C, Estab, 1905, 
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FOREIGN, 

RUSSELS.—High-Class School for Girls. Thorough 

modern education ; special facilities for acquiring French. Home care 

and comforts. Up-todate arrangements. Games and physical exercises, 


For prospectus, reterences, &c., write PRINCIPAL, 14 Place Jamblinne de 
eux. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REE 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,2 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon, (late M. Taylor's & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. W, 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., llth Sen. Opt., receive rages! = ils for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern Languages. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired, ‘Holiday pupils received, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
REBBER, not far from BREMEN.—Tuition and 
Residence for young GENTLEMEN in a German clergyman’s family, 
German and French lessons; if desired, Latin, Greek, Mathematics. Prepara- 
tion for Interpretership and other exams, References. Terms £5 a month.— 
PASTOR WEBER, Drebber, Hanover. 


ENEVA.—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS of 
Gentlemen. Charming house in its own grounds, Views of Mont 
Bianc. Purest French always spoken; efficient professors, Pupils may study 
special subjects at University, Conservatoire or Art School. erms £80 per 
annpum.— Write, Box No, 627, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, 


OLIDAY COURSES. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


Course of study in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
PHONETICS EVERY DAY, by certificated Professor. Choral singing. 
Hostel for Women Students. 

For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 


E 8 “2 =e Pr Bt Sm ee 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
ConFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED. 

VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and healthily 
situated. Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 
Courses of Art and Music. Special Cultivation of Mentality. Education 
in Hygiene. Swedish Gymnastic. Formation and development of character, 
Highly certificated Staff. 

pectus, particulars, and references: 
Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, Head-Mistress, 
UNICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Special facilities for 
modern languages without interruption of general education, Uni- 
versity and Army Examinations. Refined home in delightful city. New 
buildings, excellent] ui re Exceptional facilities for winter and sun:mer 
sports.—Address, HEADM STER, c/o Paton’s, 143, Cannon Street, London, 


JARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
remises and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health, Out- 
 aeenesdan wedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particulars on appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/, Seine. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and unds in healthiest 
= gous Se Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, 












































ARIS.—One or two young Englishmen desiring to acquire 
French or to perfect their knowledge of that language, will be received 
in a refined home amidst entirely French surroundings and society. Highest 
references ; reasonable inclusive monthly terms,— Write Mme. MONNOYEUR, 
8, Av. du Calvaire, St. Cloud. 
TRASSBURG.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
under the patronage of Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein; 
elementary and advanced courses in modern languages, the latter by Univer- 
sity professors; modern methods; home comforts; first-rate music ; excellent 
references, English and German,— For further information apply to GABBITAS, 
THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 








MM\HURINGIA, GERMANY.—Young ladies wishing to 

finish their education in refined surrouudings and to enjoy a sociabie life, 
excellent concerts, opera, tennis, bicycle tours in lovely neighbourhood, and 
Alpine winter sports, can be received en pension for two guineas per week, 
including first-c tuition in German, piano, singing, painting. Best references 
in England. Fri. Seyfarth will be in England in August.—Address, FRAULEIN 
MARIE SEYFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha, 


SOCHOLASTIO AGENOIES, 
DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed iculars to 

eesrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have beem closely im touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 
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EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
arents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 

(free of charge) a and reliable information concerni e 

best SCHOOLS, PRI ATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HO. 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGH?T 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 

forwarded by ‘post, value per teturn, x ofler maie-Chial Olea. & tage 

Street, London, Est. 100 years. 





for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As E tional 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information ee ree would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFO STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


esr eee 8 CHO OL S. 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 
On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
referred and age of pupil, prospectuses and Pa wy a to meet 





ese special requirements will be sent FREE OF C . 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 
Educational Agents, 


Cannon Street, London, E.C, 


Telephone 5053 Central. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mietresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, pee Pe and copra 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents b 

University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 

rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

Seteeus Introduced. Mesers. Pocor (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 

Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grernrarp. 

shes INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

£enside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus 

trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


GTUDENTS'’ -EERS 




















CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
Lranch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
DR. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD. 
. 5s.—BLANKENBERGHE, 14 days’ accommodation 
at Grand Hotel Godderis, and return ticket to this BEAUTIFUL 
BELGIAN SEASIDE RESORT. 
14 days’ Lucerne and Engadine, Territet, and Chamonix. 
16 days’ Grindelwald and Zermatt. Palace Hotels, Montana and Murren, 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


gy #eee- PLEASURE CRUISES, 














ANTWERP AND HAMBUBEG,. 


Special Tourist Return Fares to 
CASTLE ADEIRA and a CANARIES 
an 
LINE, 8 OUT H AFRICA, 


For Illustrated Pamphlets app! 
8/4 Fenchurch Street, London, bo. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
August Ist: GRAND RUSSIAN TOUR. St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Crimea, Volga, Caucasus, Astrakhan, Caspian Sea, &. Accompanied by Miss 
Bishop. August 15th: SWISS HOLIDAY TOUR. Later: LAKES, SPAIN. 
ALGERIA, EGYPT.—Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Rd.,8.W 
ENICE TOUR, £10 17s. 10 days, including Paris, 
Lake of Lucerne, Italian Lakes and Venice. First Class Hotels, 
Second Class Rail. No extras. Excursions include Milan, Monte Generoso, 
Bellagio, Lake Como. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 
sea, close to moor, with shady garden in warm and sheltered position. 
Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate war og: sitting-room if required. 
Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, L. CANTAB, Middlecott, Lisington, 8, 
Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. __ a 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 
Clay Packs, Massage, Decp Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Sce1 ‘ific Diet, Educative Health Methods. 
ENTHUSIASTIC TESTIMONIALS. : 
TYPEWRITING, &c. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 


Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road Ilford. Essex 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR DISCARDED 

ag ye Trinkets.—Gold, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables, purchased for cash by Frasers, the 
well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and 
Counties Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost 
cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small,— 
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FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich, 





J Ga ALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalicm 


now forming. E t i given.— Telephone 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South “Hotton Suet we 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, special}, 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepey, 
: — M — and anne RS we Pa and SEWOOK 
iards, wn Tenni cke w. — A 
2 Exchange Street East, wae vey ae 


EVERSIONS and LIFE 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon b 
‘he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


pas HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
117 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, e £1 . Five per cent, paid 

regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., ieentuey Chambers, Westminster. 


W A M 1—Txe Best CURE ror Eczema in DOGS, 
2s. 6d. post free. 
W., 22 ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, BEDFORD. 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodw: 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 64.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 














INTERESTS 














APPEALS. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The Committee have pleasure in announcing that Miss ANNIE WATSON 
will distribute the prizes at the Asylum on Tuesday, July 29th. 

The Chair will be taken by Ald. SirG. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bart., Treasurer, 

Subscribers wishing to attend should apply to the Secretary for tickets, as 
the number is limited. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS towards the maintenance, clothingand 
education of the large number of children now in the Asylum are carnestly 
requested. Commr, HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt, 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


[*PERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
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RADIUM. 





Remarkable Curative Properties, 
Recent Developments. 





lt is now well known that Radium Treatment is the 
scientific and yet the most natural method of combating the 
inroads of many diseases, of dissolving insoluble uric salts, 
and of removing toxins (bacterial body poisons) from the 
system. 

Researches and clinical investigations have been carefully 
carried out in Germany and Austria for some years past by 
Drs. His and Gudzent, of Berlin; Professor Winternitz and 
Drs. Strasser, Selka, and Dautwitz, of Vienna; Dr. Loewen- 
thal, of Braunschweig; Dr. Stern, of Budapest; and other 
distinguished scientists and physicians, and the experiences of 
these eminent men have fully established the fact that 
Radium Emanation treatment is invaluable in cases of all 
metabolic disorders, such as Rheumatoid Arthritis, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuritis, Glycosuria, Functional 
Albuminuria and Arterio-scleroris. It is also of great use in 
eases of Insomnia, Neurasthenia, and all functional nervous 
and digestive disorders. 

Dr. Loewenthal was the first to utilise Oxygen in conjunction 
with Radium Emanation in the treatment of disease, and he 
found that it greatly enhanced and expedited its action. 


This method of administering Radium Emanation has been 
practised with great success during the past eighteen 


months at 
THE RADIUM-OXYGEN INSTITUTE, 
62, Oxford Street, London, W. 
(Telephone, 4462 City). 
where visitors may view the interesting installations and 
departments free of charge. 


Applications for printed matter and other particulars 
appertaining to the treatment may be obtained through the 





post from the Secretary. 
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OPEN SPACES 
‘a THEIR PRESERVATION. 
im 
HE 
% According to a recent issue of this 
1» Journal, “the worst enemies of the 
> commons at the present moment are 
, railway companies and public bodies 
's of all kinds.” Fortunately they are not 
4, all-powerful, as was shown by the 


rejection of the Northern Railway 


it Junction Bill—thanks to the opposition 
a of the Co-partnership Tenants Lid. 
- and other bodies developing the Hamp- 
. stead Garden Suburb. 

, The principle of the Societies federated 
with the Co-partnership Tenants Ltd. 
; has always been, and will continue, to 


provide open spaces, tennis courts, 
cricket pitches, and recreation grounds 
for those residing on their estates. The 
provision of these amenities has had a 
remarkable effect on the health and 
physique of the tenants, while tending 
to maintain the character of the 
estates and give them increasing value. 


At Ealing a twelve acre recreation 
ground secures a permanent Open 
Space for those who reside on this 
Co-partnership Estate of just over 
60 acres; on the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb there are 100 acres of woods, 
open spaces, and playing fields. At 
Harborne, Liverpool, Stoke, Leicester, 
and half-a-dozen other centres, the 
societies associated with Co-partnership 
Tenants Ltd. are preserving open 
spaces, thus giving the tenants the 
advantages of the country, near the 
towns. 


The cost value of the land and buildings 
on the estates of societies affiliated to 
the Co-partnership Tenants Ltd. was 
£1,190,000 at the end of 1912. When 
the present developments are completed 
there will be about 9,000 houses on 900 
acres with greens and open spaces of 
quite exceptional extent. To hasten the 
work the Co-partnership Tenants Ltd. 
are inviting applications for 4} per 
cent. Loan Stock, the security of 
which is set forth in the Prospectus, 
copies of which will be sent on 
application to the Secretary— 


CO-PARTNERSHIP 
TENANTS LIMITED, 


6 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 











AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
SOUND INVESTMENT 


Is that of 4} per cent. Loan Stock in 

Co-partnership Tenants Ltd., to whose 

work the following tributes have been 
paid by public men :— 


Rt Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. — 


“If you can combine the advantages which are given by the 
ownership of a considerable area of land with the advantages 
which you obtain by the individual ownership of houses, surely 
that is a gain which is incalculable, and you do get that under 
the system which my friend Mr. Vivian has proposed, and it has 
my hearty sympathy. I believe it is a success, and I believe it 
will be a still greater success in the future.” 


The late Rt. Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, 
K.C., M.P. :— 

“I believe the investment in the Co-partnership Tenants to be 
a perfectly sound one; I believe it to be well managed. If you 
feel that it is good business to get an interest in one of the most 
splendid efforts to solve this vital question, take your money out 
of something and put it into the Co-partnership Tenants.” 

Rt. Hon. SIR JOHN BRUNNER, Bart. :— 

“These schemes are being carried out on thoroughly business 
lines, their accounts being checked by a firm whose name is a 
guarantee of soundness.” 

Mr. LEOPOLD de ROTHSCHILD :— 

“(Co-partnership Tenants Limited has been compared to an oak 
tree, the oak being an emblem of great strength, and its branches 
great and small to Garden Suburbs.” 

“THE SPECTATOR” :— 

“We desire to draw the attention of our readers to the admir- 
able work which is being done by the Co-partnership Tenants 
Limited. We sincerely hope that they will get the financial 
support they desire, and most certainly deserve.” 

Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF HARROWBY :— 

“ Speaking as a banker, I have every confidence in recommends 
ing the investment ; you will be amply secured.” 

Rt. Hon. THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY :— 

“The more closely I become acquainted with the movement, 
the more firmly I am convinced of its future development.” 
Rt. Hon. EARL GREY, G.C.M.G. :— 

“There should be no difficulty about getting the capital, for 
there was a certain 4} per cent. to be earned on investments in 
the Co-partnership Tenants Limited.” 

“THE STATIST,” March tIst, 1913 :— 

“Investors who subscribe for the Stock offered have 
the satisfaction of knowing, in addition to receiving a 
satisfactory investment, they are assisting a valuable 
work proving of benefit to the whole community.” 


Interest has been paid on Loan Stock and 
5 per cent. Dividend on Shares since the 
formation. 


The Reserve Fund of Co-partnership Tenants 
Ltd. is £10,000. 


i? you are interested fill in the following Form and 
send it to 6 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 


To SECRETARY, 
Co-partnership Tenants Ltd., 
6 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Please send Illustrated Literature and Prospectus to 


GMS cecccccccccevecccccesvccsccancencece soccescccccePoccscese ses ccs sence ° 


I icici ivnieinieitisitinsinaalinitiiitiatsimiabiitinds tenpmaiabcanaiaiil ° 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been 
found possible to raise the necessary help from other 
sources, are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards 
their assistance will be gladly received by C. S. Loch, 
Secretary, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 





28,692, £4 3s. is needed to help in supplying a man with teeth and help to 
supplement wife’s earnings during his illness. Wife earned 12s, 3d.a week 
office-cleaning, and had to support three young children, Man now in employ- 
ment at 18s, a week and food. 


28,704. £7 8s. 6d. wanted as balance of the cost—£22—of emigrating a 

painter, his wife and child, to Toronto, where they have friends and the 

ey of work. They are particularly satisfactory people, and his employer 
as helped towards cost. 










28,70£. Help asked towards the cost of keeping a girl of 17 at the M te 
Hospital. She was incapacitated for work last July by rheumatism, and after- 
wards was found to be suffering from a tuberculous knee. Her mother, a 
widow, and a brother aged 15 are the pe a iepeert of the home. She is 
now doing well and convalescent, but will probably have to remain away several 
weeks longer, The amount needed is £10. 


26,708. Wanted £4 6s. 6d. towards cost of sending a woman and baby to a 
convalescent home, She was sent to a sanatorium two years ago and returned 
cured. After her confinement last autumn the doctor recommended con- 
valescence, The husband has helped in payment, 


28,757. £7 13s. is needed to complete cost of sanatorium treatment for a 
woman of 29. It is quite an early case with an excellent chance of cure. The 
husband has had a good deal of misfortune, but has at last secured 
work, Church and local charities are helping. 



















THE CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES. 
HOLIDAYS FOR CAREWORN MOTHERS 
WITH THEIR 


AILING AND HALF-STARVED CHILDREN. 





PRAY HELP to send them to sea and country for a fort- 
night’s happiness ; cost 15s. each adult ; 7s. 6d. each child. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, ajc Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., most gratefully received 
by Miss WALKER, Hon. Sec., Fresh Air Department, Church 
Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 








INVINCIBLE 


TALBOT 


22 Highest Awards were won 
by Talbot cars in open com- 
petition in 6 weeks—proof of 
their superior speed and Power, 
the first essentials of an efficient 
touring car. 





12 h.p., 15 h.p., 20 h.p.(6 cylinder) 25 h.p. Models, 





Catalogue on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, Ltd., 


Automobile Designers & Engineers, 
BARLBY RD., LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 
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These Cigarettes have an 
immense sale due to the 
fact that they are perfectly 
made from the Choicest 
Growths of 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO 








































THE QUEEN of 
CREME pe MENTHE 


PIPPERMINT 
GET FRERES 


A high-class tonic and 
digestive liqueur. 
Sold by Wine Merchants and Stores, 








Free Sample sent upon receipt of three penny stamps. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND BRITISH COLONIES, 

B. LAURIEZ & Co., 
6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 




















THE SPECTATOR. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





I WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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RAGGS 
CHARCOAL 


Just a daily dose of 

Bragg’s Charcoal in the 

palatable Biscuit or Cap- 

sule form is what your 
digestive system demands to 
enable it properly to perform 
its duties. You will also find it 
a valuable blood purifier—clear- 
ing the complexion, banishing 





pimples anu blotches. 


Bragg’s Charcoal is not a drug—its action is 
merely to absorb the impurities in the system 
which are the direct cause of Poor Complexions, 


Indigestion, Flatulence, Acidity. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Powder, 2/- and 
4|- per bottle; Biscuits, /|-, 2/-, and 4/- per tin; 
Capsules, 2/- per box; Lozenges, 1/14 per box. 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


To J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, W. 
Please send me Samples of Bragg's Charcoal. 

lenclose 3d, to pay postage. 

Name 

Address 








Sp., 12/7/13. 














Electric Lighting for Country Houses 


However distant from Town, is easily obtained 
by installing an Edmundson’s Lighting Plant. 


LECTRICITY is without question the most Healthy, Pleasant, 


E Efficient, and Economical form of lighting in existence, } 
Messrs. Edmundson specialize in giving clients the most reliable 
methods for obtaining it, 
Plants for generating a continuous supply of current, workin 
Water Power, Gas, Suction Gas, Oil, Steam, Petrol, or Benzo 
ngines are economically installed in the form best suited to the 
existing surroundings. They can be made to work automatically, 
being Self-starting, Self-regulating, and Self-stopping. No skilled 
mechanical knowledge is required, whilst the attention necessary and 
the cost of running is reduced to a minimum. 
On receipt of a postcard, Messrs. Edmundson will be pleased to send | 
an Expert Engineer to advise on the spot as to the best system to 
install. No fee is charged for advice or estimates, | 













We specialize in all forms of Lighting, and can quote 
for Petrol Air Gas or Acetylene Gas Plants if required, 


Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Telegrams: “Edmundsons, London.” Telephones: 2311 Victoria (3 limes). | 











Scottish Branch : Irish Branch : 
ELECTRICITY WORKS, S2YORK ST., ST. STEPHEN’S 
INVERNESS, GREEN, DUBLIN, 


























THE INSIDIOUS WAYS 
OF URIC ACID. 


GOUT IN THE MAKING. 








Gout, which for many centuries was the most mysterious of all 
maladies, is now definitely known to be nothing more or less than 
uric acid poisoning. During the earlier part of our lives, the liver 
and kidneys destroy and eliminate this waste useless substance 
as fast as it is formed, and before it can work any mischief; but 
circumstances attending the changing habits and conditions of life, 
as we grow older, interfere frequently with the due destruction 
and filtration of uric acid from the body, and so in time it 
accumulates in the system, where its presence entails that long 
range of ailments known as gouty or uric acid disorders. 


You may be at this moment forming the gouty habit uncon- 
sciously, for while the uric acid that you ought to be getting rid 
of is still in a state of semi-solution in your blood, it gives no 
further evidence of its presence than ordinary symptoms of 
indigestion and liver trouble, pain after meals, headache, restless- 
ness, mental depression, and irritability. But in reality these are 
so constant and unfailing accompaniments of early uric acid 
poisoning that you may accept them when they appear as unerring 
forerunners of coming gouty trouble. 


You may trace the further progress of gout by symptoms as 
unmistakable as these. Sharp twinges of pain in the muscles, 
tenderness, and swelling in the joints, with more or less inflamma- 
tion, irritation, and burning, with or without redness on the skin, 
are all indications of the growth of uric acid accumulations in 
these places. The little white lumps which you often notice near 
your finger joints, or on the rim of the ears, are simply small 
deposits of uric acid, and are amongst the surest indications of 
its spread. Then in due time come the well-recognised and serious 
forms of gout, euch as acute or chronic gout in the joints, when 
dense masses of uric acid fetter the free movement, and cause the 
swelling and pain of acute gout, or the growing stiffness, distor- 
tion, and dull aches of chronic, chalky, rheumatic gout, or rheu- 
matoid arthritis. If the joints happily escape attack, the muscles 
may be the seat of deposit, in which case the pains and lameness 
of rheumatism and lumbago result. Gouty eczema is the further 
development of that irritation of the skin due to heavy deposits 
of uric acid, whilst kidney stone and gravel are concretions of 
uric acid in its most insoluble form. Sciatica and neuritis, 
characterized by sharp stinging pains in the thighs and arms 
respectively, are the consequence of uric acid impregnation of the 
very nerves of the limbs. 

THE BANISHMENT OF URIC ACID. 

So long as this all-potent power for evil is allowed to remain in 
the system, so long will gout, with all its attendant pain and 
suffering, continue. Uric acid is ordinarily such an insoluble 
substance that nothing save a chemical agent stronger than itself 
can reduce it to solution and expel from the system. 


Such an agent, however, exists in Bishop’s Varaiettes, admit- 
tedly the most generally effective uric acid solvents and eliminanta, 
For many years Bishop’s Varalettes have been successfully com- 
bating this powerful antagonist, with the result that they have 
won the confidence of medical men as a reliable remedy for all 
uric acid disorders. This fact ought surely to be sufficient to win 
your trust as well. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are made by an established firm of manu- 
facturing chemists of the highest reputation, and are the result of 
careful study and painstaking investigation into the whole subject 
of uric acid and its solvents. Bishop’s Varalettes have no 
depressant action on heart or nerves, and no medicinal influence 
beyond that of dissolving and driving uric acid from the system. 
Bishop’s Varalettes are pure, safe, and absolutely free from the 
dangerous ingredients entering into the composition of ordinary 
gout medicines, such as colchicum, mercury, salicylates, potash, 
and iodides. Bishop’s Varalettes are the tried and proved means 
of breaking down, dissolving, and sweeping uric acid out of the 
system, and thus clearing it of gout. No gouty person and no one 
dreading gout should ever be without Bishop’s Varalettes. 

THE CHOICE OF FOOD. 
Plenty of food of the right kind is an important factor in the 
treatment of gout; but be sure it is the right kind. In order 
that you may make no mistake in selecting this the manufacturers 
of Bishop’s Varalettes have published a really valuable booklet 
that supplies all the required information on this much-debated 
point. By its aid you can select each day from a choice that will 
surprise you by its variety, dishes that you may indulge in 
without any risk, and learn at the same time what are those foods 
that you must rigorously avoid. 
In addition, the booklet supplies most interesting information 
concerning gouty disorders, their inception, course and treatment 
that must prove useful to any victim of the gouty habit. 
A copy will be sent post free on application to the sole makers 
of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd. Manufacturing 
Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please 
ask for Booklet Y. 
Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at Is., 23., and 5s, 





(25 days’ treatment), or may be had from the makers, 
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THE GREAT 


ALPINE Motor ConrtEsT 


Remarkable Seccess of the Rolls-Royce Cars 














@ The distance covered by the competing cars is 1,654 miles. 
@ No less than 19 Alpine passes were traversed, rising to a maximum 
height of 7,382 feet above sea level. 


ON ALL THE BIG MOUNTAIN PASSES, THE 4 ROLLS-ROYCE CARS ASCENDED 

AT REGULAR INTERVALS, CLOSE TO ONE ANOTHER, FAR AHEAD OF ALL 

THE OTHER CARS. THEY WERE ADMITTEDLY BY FAR THE FASTEST CARS 
IN THE CONTEST. 


EXTRAORDINARY HILL-CLIMBING 


Extract from “ AUTOCAR,” 


July Sth, 1913. 
“The Rolis-Royces came past in great style, 





Extract from “CAR ILLUSTRATED,” 


July 2nd, 1913. 
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* Nothing could well have been more dramatic 
than the way in which he (Mr. Radley on his Rolls- 
Royce) and his team companions romped up the 
Pass. The performance of the Rolls-Royces, in 
fact, was the most remarkable display of auto- 
mobile efficiency that has ever yet been seen, and 
fairly staggered the spectators who had fore- 
gathered at the crucial section of the climb. 
As a matter of fact, it is only the special 
obstacles, such as the Tauern, Ketschberg, and 
Loibl Passes, that serve to act as any check upon 
the Rolls-Royces which have been turned out for 
the Austrian contest; the ordinary mountain 
roads of the Tyrol type, even those rising to 
seven thousand feet, are simply flattened out by 
the power of this wonderful quartette. Antici- 
pating matters somewhat, indeed, I may state 
that up to the end of the fifth day’s journey, 
not one of the four cars had had its radiator 
cap removed nor a single tyre changed.” 














and I am bound to say that I have never seen 
anything more beautiful in the way of loco- 
motion than the way in which they flew up the 
Pass. We all know what a fast car is like on 
the level; but the sight of a group of cars 
running up a mountain-road at high speed, 
with a superbly easy motion to which each 
little variation in the surface gave the 
semblance of a greyhound in its stride, was 
inspiring to a degree. It was a spectacle, 
indeed, worth going many a long mile to see; 
as they rounded one bend after another, spread 
out about forty yards apart, the Rolls-Royces 
seemed to be the living embodiment of grace 


and power.” 
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All the Rolls-Royce Cars were awarded Prizes, 7 in all, amongst which are: 


Prize of The Archduke Leopold Salvator of Austria 
Prize of The City of Trieste 
Prize of The Royal Imperial Automobile Corps 


vm vas ROLLS- 
——=ROYCE 


Evrope (except for the United Kingdom): Automobiles Rolls-Royce, 102, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, Paris. 
Inpia: Rolls-Royce, Limited, Mayo Road, Fort, Bombay. 

The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts :— 
LeIcesTeRsHIRE, DeErsrsuineE, NorrinGuamMsHiRe, LincoLNsHIRE, STAFFORDSHIRE, WORCESTERSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RutTLanpentre: The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd., Granby St., Leicester; Scorianp: 
L. C. Seligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., Glasgow; Mancuester anv District, including East Lancashire (as far north asa 
line drawn on the map due east from Cockerham), and East Cheshire; Joseph Cockshoot & Co., Ltd., New Bridge St., 
Manchester; Yorxsuire: A, B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge St., Harrogate; Liverroot anp District, including West 
Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), West Cheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 56, Renshaw St., Live iF 
NorTHUMBERLAND, DurHAM, CUMBERLAND, WESTMORLAND aND Nortu Lancasuire: Sir Wm. Angus Sanderson & Co., ita, 
St. Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Norrotx anp Surro.K: Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd., 5, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich; 
Beprorpsuire: J. A. Doran, 7, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford; Ine.anp: J. B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 
The following firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars in London: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 

66-63, South Audley St., W.; Messre. Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W. 




















BEST CAR 
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ANTIQUES. DECORATIONS. REPRODUCTIONS. 














= 65 PY 
We invite inspection of ow interesting stocks of Old 
World Furniture of the XVI, XVII & XVIII centuries, 
OUR NEW “H 27” ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, 
POST FREE UPON APPLICATION, 








73-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
GARDEN SEATS 


THE “TURVEY” DESIGN. 
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Deal, painted white or green oe £1 5 O SOI15 O 

English Oak, varnished 20 of £2 20 £1 0 O 

Teak, oiled ee ee ee £2 7 0 £1 2 6 
Léngth of Scat 4ft. over all.” 


THE above Seats and Chairs have been 
designed to mect a long felt want of 
8 light, strogg, and comfortable garden scat 


ee © @ « andchaits « « «2 o 


JOHN P. WHITE & SONS, Ls 


THE PYGHTLE WORKS 


BEDFORD 


London Showrooms: 123 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Catalogue upon application, 




















ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 
BARKER BODY 





























A BARKER LIMOUSINE ON A ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS, 


AN OWNER urites .. « 


“My Rolls-Royce Car arrived safely and I am very pleased indeed with it. 
body you built for me, the lines of which are very graceful and the finish perfect. 
any point to complain of, or which I would wish altered. 
entire absence of any rattle or noises which one hears in the average car. 


you have taken in carrying out my instructions.” 


May 24th, 19/3. 


I am most satisfied with the 
So far I cannot see 
The Car runs splendidly and there is an 
Thanking you for the care 


Nearly 100 of these high-grade cars can always be seen being fitted with Barker Bodies 
Complete cars for early delivery. 


to order at our London Works. 


BARKER & CO. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 


London 
Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars 





Retailers and Body 66-68 SOUTH AUDLEY ST., 





Coachbuilders to 
H.M. the King. 


LONDON, W. 
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OF... 
New and Second-Hand 


FURNITURE 


Comprising Cabinets, Sideboards, Mantel 

Pieces, Overmantels and Mirrors in end- 

less variety, Bedroom Suites, odd Ward- 

robes, Toilet Tables, Washstands, Writing 
Tables, Bedsteads. 






















Axminster Squares and 
a large number of 


Turkey Carpets at 
REDUCED PRICES. 


Dining Tables, Dressers, Easy Chairs, 

Settees, large number of Screens, Fenders 

Fire Irons, Coal Boxes, Carpets, Curtains, 
Draperies, Linoleum, Cork Carpets. 


GRANDFATHER’S 
CLOCKS. 


Several Sets of Dining and Drawing Room 

Chairs, Hundreds of Odd Chairs suitable 

for Offices, Board Room Tables, Sets of 
Lockers, Office Washstands, also a 


large assortment 


of ANTIQUES 


Comprising Bureau Bookcases, Sets of Old 
Chairs, Wardrobes, Washstands, Dressing 
Tables, Toilet Glasses, Tall Boy Chests, 
Sideboards, Card Tables, Gate Leg Tables, 
Dining Tables, Chippendale Settees, Arm 
Chairs, Oak Chests and Settees, Fenders, 
Fire Irons, Coal Hods, and an endless 
variety of Decorative Pieces. 


The whole of the above now 
being offered at SALE PRICES. 








Write at once for tilustrated Sale 
Catalogue post free. 


— AND 





GREAT SUMMER SALE 





atts STORY & TRIGGS Bu 


ANTIQUE —_ sel WELLANDO 
DEALERS QUEEN VICTORIA St LONDON, E.C., tonpon 





The group illustrated above shows furniture of the Jacobean Period, of which 
we have a good selection in both Antiques and Replicas. 




















The above will convey some idea of the high-class nature of the furniture 
we are offering at Sale prices. 


TELEGRAMS 
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‘BURBERRY 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS, protec- 


tive and lightweight weatherproof in 
the world. It keeps its wearer dry and 
comfortable in the worst weather, pre- 
yents overheating, and is equally service- 
able in town or country. 


THE BURBERRY iis airylignt, air- 


free and hygienically perfect ; con- 
sequently itis not fatiguing even on the 
mildest day, but maintains an equable 
temperature under all conditions, 


THE BURBERRY, owing to the 


density of Burberry cloths, forms an 
impassable barrier to wind and effectively 
safeguards health from the injurious 
effects of exposure. 













Illastrated Fc a When buying 

Catalogue AE 2 =. a Burberry 

& Patterns or ae see that— 

of Burberry a i The label says 

Materials Sw py . ‘ Burberry '— 

Post Free FY The bill says 
, ‘Burberry.’ 
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The Motor Burberry 


Has a double-button front and windguard cuffs. Its 

weight and warmth are regulated by detachable linings, 

which can be of wool, camel-fleece, or leather. 
Haymarket 


BURBERRYS LONDON 


8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes PARIS and Provincial Agents. 
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CONSTABLE’S New Books. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BRICHT 


(Illus, 15s, net) GQ M. TREVELYAN 


BIANCA CAPPELLO (Illustrated 10s. 6d. net) 


M. G. Steegmann 











MICHELANGELO 


(10s. 6d. net) 
Edited by R. W. Carden 


SIR WM. BUTLER 


(New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. net) An Autobiography 


LEOPARDS OF ENGLAND 


(Illus. in Colour, 7s. 6d. not) E. E. Dorling, F.S.A. 


SEX ANTAGONISM 











(7s. 6d. net) 
Walter Heape, M.A. 





OTHER DAYS 
THE MOSELLE 


(Illus. in Colour, 7s. 6d. net) 


THE LOIRE 


(Illus, in Colour, 7s. 6d. net) 


STANE STREET 


(Illus. 7s. 6d. net) 


A BUSY TIME IN MEXICO. 
(Illus. 8s. 6d. net) H. B. C. Pollard 


(8s. 6d. net) A. G. Bradley 





Charles Tower 





Douglas Goldring 





Hilaire Belloc 








THE GREAT MOGHUL 


By Stacy Waddy, M.A. 





Stories of Akbar, the Mighty Emperor of India. With 4 
Illustrations by Stephen Reid. (6s.) 

“ Written with the aim of introducing young children to some 
of the wonders of Indian History, and so paving the way to the 
study of more ‘ grown up’ books on the subject. Mr. Waddy has 
succeeded remarkably well.”—The Athenrum., 


TALES OF DESTINY  «:) 


Edmund Mitchell 





“These tales possess great original merit, and place Mr. 
Mitchell in the front rank of present-day writers of short stories.” 
—The Occult Review. 


STRANGE STORIES FROM THE 
LODGE OF LEISURES a:. 6a. net) 
By George Soulie 


(of the French Consular Service in China) 


THE BEST NEW 6s. NOVELS 
VV’s EYES By the Author of “ Queed” 
THE HEART OF THE HILLS John Fox, Jr. 
ISLE OF THORNS 
PITY THE POOR BLIND By the Author of 


“The Corner of Harley Street” 


HOW MANY MILES TO BABYLON? 
M. E. F. Irwin 


Marie Van Vorst 


Sheila Kave-Smith 














THE BROKEN BELL (i5s.) 


LONDON 
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JULY. 176 Pages. 

1, VERTEBRATE PALXONTOLOGY IN 
1912; Wira Nore on Grant 
ToRTOISES AND THEIR D1stTRI- 
Burion, R. Lypexeer, F.R.S, 

2. TEMPERATURE AND THE PROPER- 
Ties or Gases. Francts Hryp- 
MAN, B.Sc. Illustrated. 

3. Lenarp’s Resgakcues on Puos- 
Puorescence. E. N. Da Cy 
Anprapg, B.Sc., Pa.D. Illus- 
trated. 

4 Tue Corrosion or Iron, 
H. E. A. Illustrated. 

5. Recent Work on VoLcanoes. 
Pror. E. H, L. Scuwarz, F.G.S, 

6. A ConrTrisuTion TO THE BIoNo- 
mics or EnGiisu OLIGOCHRTA. 
—Part I. Barris EartHworms, 
Tur Bev. Hitperic FRienp, 
F.L.S., F.B.M.S, 










































































SCIENCE PROGRESS. 


Edited by Sin RONALD, ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Sc., LL.D., M.D., F.B.C.S. 


Illustrated. 6s. net. 

7. Enzymes as Syntuetic AGENTS. 
—Part 1 Is CaRBo-HYDRATE 
Merasouism. J. H. PRiestier, 
B.Se., F.L.S, 


8 Screntiric Natronat DErence. 
Coronet Cuartes Ross, D.S.0. 


9. We 8s Prace rx Nature. 
. 8. Pemprer, M.A., M.D. 
na 0. A. Craa@s, D.Se 


10. Tue Szats or tHe Sovn im 
istorY. Davip FraseERHARBRIS, 
M.D., B.Sc. 


ll, Toe Ovrtoox ror Human 
a Berxarp Hovesrox, 


12. Reviews. Booxs REcEIvED, AND 
Notes. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








PSALMS OF CONSOLATION, HOPE, AND COUNSEL. 
Frem the Psalms of David. Selected and arranged by ANNE MATHERS 
McCLEVERTY. Specially suitable for presentation at all times, 
Prices: Limp lambskin, 6s. 6d. net; Stiff paper boards, 1s. net; Limp 

paper, 8d. net. Inland postage 2d. extra, 
Lonpox: The Religious Tract Society, 4 Bouverie Street, Res or of The 
_ Compiler, 9 Cromwell Road, , South Kensington, ’S.W 


The “ SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsipse Pace (when available), Fourrers Gurwzas, 








PAGO......cocccrccccccrerecsecssocorecce £1212 0 a = tome» gating 40 
aif. Page (Column) . 6 6 0O| Half Narrow Column .......... 2320 
Quarter-Page (Half- Column) 3 3 0} Quarter Narrow Column ,,,.. 1 1 0 





Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 


Companies, 

Outside Page ......ccccccceserreee £16 16 0O| Inside Page ............ eecccocecece 21414 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andlaa 
line for every additional line (contaming on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed as according to space, 

erms: net, 





Terms of Subscription. 
ParaBLe w Apvayncz, 
Yearly, = a = Quarterly. 
Iudi stage to any part of the United 
ea persed atte Sacto ZL 8 Cin Olb SiO 7 2 
Including postage to any of the British 


Colomes, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &6, ..........0000cccccceee S'S: Bune Ow 8.,....°0 8 2 


1 WeiirmcrTox Srreet, Straxp, Lonpor. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per osm. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 





DINNEFORD’S 
prices , MAGNESIA. 





JUST OUT 


An Ideal 
Holiday Book : 


THE NEW 
FORESTERS 


By William Caine 


Author of “Hoffman’s Chance.” 


First Review: ‘In all essentials of taste 
and spirit Mr. Caine fulfils the highest 
obligations of his craft... An altogether 
delightful, human, and humorous book, 
conceived in the true Stevensonian 
tradition, end full of character and 
personality,”—Daily Telegraph. 


Price 5s. Net. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 
22 Berners Street, London, W. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL Besenes, ven K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e ti and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and p mt the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Trai for Hi Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

— + < 


8. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents e- 25 0 O | Members en ee) 
~. PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ovo ten with Literature 
Mem urnal t 


5 
The ' Subscription of Ladies om edes of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 








a4 
we 6 





Colone! W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, aw. 
OOKS WANTED :—Encyclopaedia Britannica, last edi- 
tion ; complete sets of Stevenson, Hardy, Dickens, Oscar Wilde, Pater, 
Kipling, Tennyson, Thackeray, Meredith,Carlyle,and other authors. Mommsen's 
Rome, 4vols., 1363 ; Handley Cross, 1854; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Jane 











Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 : Hillingdon Hall, 1888, Hector’ s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


Claret sold in Great britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 











READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no | 4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications wpon matters of business 
should nor be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pusiisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


FAZENDA 
PURE COFFEE 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE 


ARTISTIC. ORIGINAL. 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED. 


Inclusive cost of Design, Block, and 100 Plates 
from 17/6, according to style and detail. 


Also best Copper-plate work from 2} guineas. 
Please write for Specimens, 
HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portiand Street, London, W 
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“The most informing and the most interesting book on 
Germany. _— * SPEC TATOR. 


Germany and the Germans 


By PRICE COLLIER, Author of “ England and the English.” 
7 7s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 





Caravanning in Ireland. 


We Two and Shamus 
By Mrs. STANLEY GARDINER. 
“All who love novelty and open-air life and natural beauty will read 
*We Two and Shamus.” "’—Manchester Courier. 


With Tllustrations, 5s. net. Postage 44. 





The ‘American Woman of To-day, from a@ British Point 
of View. 


Rainbow Lights 
Extracts from the Missives of IRIS. Edited by A. DE SILVA. 


Character Sketches of American Women of many grades: revealed in ~~ 
sprightly letters of an Raglidieenen. 








“A Great Novel.” 


Sons and Lovers 


By D. H. LAWRENCE. 6s. 
“*Sons and Lovers’ is a great book. No other — ~ novelist of our time 
bas so great a power to traaslate passion into wor Mr. Lawrence shows 
that he is a master.’’—Standard, 
« aT. clever ... really fascinating for its close study of character. 
mother of the family is a wonderful piece of portraiture.’’— Westminster 
Gazette. 
“ A novel of note. 


An Anglo-indian Novel. 


Collision By BRIDGET MACLAGAN. 


Miss Maclagan is a novelist of distinction, who must take high rank asa 
stylist. The book is essentially moderna in tone and outlook. 6s, 


A sincere, thoughtful study of life.""— Daily Chronicle, 











An Angle-Burman Novel. 


The Repentance of Destiny 
By SHWAY DINGA. 6s. 
Shway Dinga writes of the life of the English officials in Burma and their 


relations with the Burmese. Those who know India and Burma will find the 
story convince ing au and undoub tedly w ritten from intimate and exact knowledge. 











A Clever “Detective” Story. 


The Widow’s Necklace 
By ERNEST DAVIES. 


The story bach a a countey house mystery. 


DUCKWORTH & C0., 


Dedicated by gracious permission to His Majesty KING GEORGE V. 


The Annals of the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps. 
Volume I. The Royal Americans. 


By LEWIS BUTLER, formerly a Captain in the Regiment. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

















Appendix Volume 
Uniforms, Armament and 
Equipment. 


By Major-General ASTLEY TERRY and S. M. MILNE. 
With numerous coloured and other Illustrations. Royal 
8vo. 15s, net. 


*,* The compilation of the work was due to the initiative of the late Sir 
Redvers Buller. The Hon John Fortescue, the ablest military historian of 
the day, undertook the task, which Captain Lewis Butler has completed. 


The volumes may be purchased separately. 





London : 


— 


Messrs. 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLAEGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Prolate; Bought for Cash, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


w. 


Téephone: Mayfair <601. 


TOURISTS’ 


QrA NFORD’S CATALOGUE. — New 
Edition, 1913, 48 pages, containing particulars and prices of all the best 
maps and guide-books or the travel centres of the world, with indexes of the 


chief Government Surveys. Gratis on application, or post free from EDWARD 
STANFORD, Ltd., 12, 15 and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 12. Gd. each. By post, Is. 9d. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


LITERATURE. 


University and Historical Ad- 
dresses. Delivered during a residence in the United 
States as Ambassador of Great Britain. By the Right Hon, 
JAMES BRYCE, O.M. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





TRAVEL AND HISTORY. 


The Seine from Havre to Paris. 
By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., F.R.S. With Illustrations 
by Oxive Branson, and Maps, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 


Tue Giose.—“ This delightful book. . Sir Edward Thorpe writes wisely, 
and with knowledge. . . . To those who are thinking of taking a cruise on the 
Seine this book will be inv aluable, but it will be found charming by those who 
can enjoy the lazy, sweet delights of a vicarious holiday,” 


The Influence of Monarchs. 
Steps in a New Science of History. By 
FREDERICK A. WOODS, M.D. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The Inside of the Cup. ny winston 


CHURCHILL, Author of “Richard Carvel,” &c. 6s. 


Trutu.— This brilliant novel. . . . Ina word, ‘ The Inside of the Cup’ isa 
sign of the times, and a book for the times, which every one should read,” 


A Prisoner in Fairyland (The 


Book that “Uncle Paul” wrote). By ALGER- 
NON BLACK WOOD, Author of “Jimbo,” &c. 6s. 


Tur Firtp.—* Quite a delightful book, full of imagination, of sympathy, 
and of tender humour,” 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 
Father Ralph. sy GeraLp oponovaN. 


6s, 


RELIGION. 


The Country Church. The Decline 
of its Influence and the Remedy. By CHARLES 
0. GILL and G. PINCHOT. Published under the Authority 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
Crown 8vo. ds. 6d. net, 


The Church and the Labour 


Conflict. By P. P. WOMER. Crown 8vo. Gs. € 6d. net 
AGRICULTURE. 
Roman Farm Management, 


The Treatises of Cato and Varro done into 
English, with Notes of Modern Instances. 
By a Virginia Farmer. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMICS. 


Economics of Business. xy norris a. 


BRISCO, Ph.D., F.R.ELS., Fellow of the Royal Economic 
Society, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
EDUCATION. 


The Ideaof the Industrial School. 
By GEORG KERSCHENSTEINER. ‘Translated from the 
German by KupoLr Pintner, M.A., Ph.D. Globe Svo, 
2s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S SHILLING 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


Globe 8vo, cloth, One Shilling net each. 
GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Twenty 


THE CANDLE OF THE LORD and 


nine other Sermons, JBissor Sermons. Cuar.es Kinser, 
Pamsire Basous. THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN. 
SIXTEEN VILLAGE SERMONS. gy 
Dean Cuurcu. 
oan PaITE AND MODERN 
DIscHFLIne OF THE CHRISTIAN . «. + 
CHARACTER. Dean Cuvncn, geouens. Rey, WitLtliam 
sunmons. ON THE BOOKS OF 
6 > = GOSPEL OF THE RESUR- 
i. —— os Soe ECTION. Bisnor Wesrcorr, 
PERSONALITY, BURAS AND oaae CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA,.” 
DIVINE, = Kev, Dr. Thuind = SEEKERS AFTER GOD. Aucu’ 
IVINE IMMANENCE, Rev. Dr ND See 
. ILLINGWORTH. 4 . ’ ETERNAL HOPE, ARCHDBACON 
VILLACE SERMONS. Cuantes vannen. 
Kinesier. ECCE HOMO. Sia Jouns Seecar. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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THE 


LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 






pays no Commissions and with a 
Record Economy in Management 
issues Non-participating Policies 












at lower rates than those of 
other offices. 


Example: {£1,000 at death. 


Nearest Age. Annual Premium. 


30 $17 :14:2 
40) 24:11:8 
50 36: 0:0 


but its participating contracts, whether 
at high or low premiums, are 





more attractive still 


H. M. TROUNCER, 


81 King William Street, Actuary and Manager. 
London, E.C. 
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